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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this investigation was to describe occurrences 
of aggressive behavior and to examine the functions of aggression in 
young children using an ethological approach (after Hartup, 1973). The 
data was collected in preschool settings in which the observer recorded 
the free play behavior of the children. 

The subjects involved in this study consisted of twenty-one 
children ranging in age from four and one-half to five and one-half 
years, enrolled in one kindergarten program located in a classroom of 
an elementary school ina large urban setting. 

Observations were conducted over a six-week period. The 
method of observation was a combination of time and event sampling in 
which both aggressive and non-aggressive activities were recorded. 
The behavior of each child was observed every other day, for a period 
of two minutes. 

A number of procedures were followed in the analysis of the 
data. Aggressive behavior and antecedents preceding acts of aggres- 
sion were examined by description and function utilizing a system of 
categories developed by Hartup (1973). Each aggressive act was coded 
as to general function: (1) Hostile, or person-directed, and (2) In- 
strumental or object-directed. A finer analysis of the data involved 
categorizing aggressive acts and antecedents preceding aggressive acts 


by description and function. Additional categories were devised to 
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obtain information pertaining to group size, sex, context, and "playful! 
aggression. 

The findings of the study indicated that instrumental (as opposed 
to hostile) aggression was the primary form of aggressive behavior for 
both sexes. Furthermore, of the total aggressive behavior observed, 
it was found that the male subjects participated in a much higher fre- 
quency of aggressive behavior than the female subjects. 

It was also found that antecedents leading to acts of aggression 
Wene most Olten related to dealings of a territorial nature. Blocking 
behavior very often preceded instrumental forms of aggression while 
such "personal behaviors'! as bodily contact, derogation, and social 
comparisons appeared as antecedents to hostile forms of aggressive 
behavior. 

Finally, ''playful'’ aggression was found to be an important 
aspect of children's development in that it provided them with exper- 
iences in attempting to deal with aggressive situations. 

A number of conclusions and implications for teacher education 


were suggested. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION TO THE INVESTIGATION 


Aggression has been defined as that ''behavior which is intended 
to. precuce injury) (Hartup, 1973, pal). Singer (1973) defines ag- 
gression as ''the intentional delivery of a harmful stimulus to another 
person or personal property'' (p. 267). Whatever the definition, the 
term itself is difficult to grasp owing to its lack of specificity. 

Hartup (1973) criticizes the definition in light of the fact that our con- 
ceptual understanding of aggression includes reference to both an 
antecedent (intentional) and a consequence (injury). As such, he feels 
that there is a certain elasticity to the concept which does not allow 
for Dreticevenipirical investigation. 

Now despite the fact that there are problems in adequately de- 
fining aggression, there is a need to examine aggressive behavior 
within the context of some theoretical framework. It is important, 
then, that some precautions be observed. Hartup (1973) provides us 
with a number of cautionary guidelines which he states as follows: 


1. There is no body of data to suggest that one definition 
of aggression is purer than another. 


2. A rationale should accompany whichever definition of 
aggression the investigation proposes. 


3. <A general reductionist effort should be made with 
respect to the aggression concept. Sub-categories 
are needed which are less elastic than those in cur- 
rent vogue but which, at the same time, are suffi- 
ciently inclusive to ensure a modicum of ecological 
validity (Hartup, *19'73)"p. 4). 
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Numerous studies and speculative papers dealing with children's 
aggression have been published during the past fifty years. Of these 
investigations, some were designed simply to identify situations in 
which such aggressive behaviors as quarreling, fighting, ridicule, 
rebuke, and rejection occurred. Other studies have been directed 
toward the determinants of children's aggression (e. g., the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis). A number of investigations have dealt with 
non-frustrative influences that lead to aggression (e.g., Bandura, 
and Ross and Ross, 1963). A smaller selection of studies have dealt 
with such varied topics as the role of emotional factors (i.e., anxiety 
and arousal), social motives (i.e., need for approval and affection), 
social evaluation (i.e., the individual's status or power in the peer 
group), and self-esteem, as these are involved in aggressive function- 
ing (de Wit and Hartup, 1974). 

Although the literature dealing with aggression is extensive, 
little research concerning young children has been conducted in natural 
or non-contrived situations. There is a pressing need for naturalistic 
studies of aggressive behavior in which the natural context provides 
the cues essential to establish what Hartup calls ''the functional signi- 


ficance (i. e., the survival value) of the activity." 


Investigations of this 
kind are a necessary prerequisite to studies conducted in laboratory 
settings. When naturalistic investigative procedures are used, there 


is a greater opportunity to observe aggressive acts in their most 


natural contexts. On the other hand, in laboratory settings, the ag- 
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gression observed may be labelled as actual aggressive behavior, when 


in fact, it was a form of ''pseudo-aggression. "' 


Hence, ecological 
validity is more likely to be ensured through studies conducted in 


natural settings. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this investigation was to describe occurrences 
of aggressive behavior and to examine the functions of aggression 
(how does aggression work) in young children using a naturalistic ob- 
servational technique developed by Willard W. Hartup (1973) and his 
associates at the University of Minnesota. The data was collected in 
preschool settings in which the observer recorded the free play be- 


havior of the children. 


Research Questions 

For the purposes of this investigation, a number of research 

questions were posed: 

1. What percentage of the total observed behavior will be 
classified as aggressive behavior? 

2. Is there a difference in the frequency of overall aggressive 
behavior between males and females? For example, do 
instrumental and hostile acts of aggression occur with the 
same frequency in male and female subjects? 

3. Is instrumental aggression the primary form of aggression 


amongst four and one-half to five and one-half year old 
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children? 
4, What are the antecedents of acts of aggression? Are there 


discernible patterns to the antecedents? 


Definitions 

Aggression 

Aggression was defined as ''The class of intentional physical 
and verbal responses which are directed toward an object or another 
person and that have the capacity to damage or injure physically and/or 
Devcoologically,, (trom dartup, 191 3,,;p. Lo). 
Instrumental Aggression 

Feshbach (1964) defines instrumental aggression as ''activity 
which produces injury, but injury which appears to be secondary to the 
acquisition of some other goal.'' For purposes of this study, instru- 
mental aggression was defined as aggression which was aimed at the 
retrieval of an object, territory, or privilege where hurt or injury to 
another person or persons (if it occurred) was viewed as a secondary 
goal or phenomenon. 


Hostile Aggression 

Hostile aggression in this study was defined as aggressive 
activities directed toward a person or object where the primary purpose 
of the act was to injure or hurt. In other words, there was no apparent 
goal other than to hurt or injure the other person or, in some cases, 


an object. 
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Antecedents of Aggression 

Events in the form of behaviors which occurred immediately 
prior to the aggressive act were considered to be antecedents of the 
aggressive behavior. 
Child.) the Parget, -ihe Wt arger Child 

The terms child, the target, and the target child were used 
interchangeably in this study to refer to that child who was the subject 
being observed (as different from other children who entered the ob- 
served event but were not the target of the observer's attention). 


Natural Settings 


Charlesworth (1974) pointed out that laboratory environments 
cannot be considered as natural environments for children in spite of 
the fact that laboratories are part of the world as we know it (de Wit 
and Hartup, 1974, p. 604). For purposes of this study, the term 
‘natural settings' was defined as settings which are typical for the 
child and which are essential for survival in his particular culture. 
One of the 'natural settings' a young child finds himself inis a 
kindergarten classroom. Hence, in this study, the children were 
observed in an urban kindergarten program located within a classroom 
of an elementary school. 

Victim 
The term victim, in this study, referred to the child being 


aggressed upon. 
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Data collected during the observational period was analyzed in 
terms of the following dimensions: 

segment - refers to the two-minute period of time that governed 
the overall progression of the observations. During the course of the 
observational period, 10 to 1l segments of behavior were collected 
each day. 

Interval - each two-minute segment was subdivided into eight - 
fifteen second intervals. Hence, in the course of an observational 
period (e.g. one day), 10 or 11 segments of behavior would make up a 
toOraousLoOrto L7Oauntervals (16 x7)h0.or J6)x 11), 

AWeti-irefers toa class/of individual behaviors. (Injother words, 
a number of behaviors would be observed within each interval, and 


these behaviors would be classified as aggressive acts. 


Significance of the Study 


Aggression in young children has frequently been observed in 
contrived settings (settings which are atypical of children). Such ob- 
servations, however, have been heavily constrained by clinical pre- 
conceptions about the form and function of such activity. It is to be 
hoped that a naturalistic observational study of this nature will provide 


further insight into the functions of aggression in young children. 


Organization of the Report 


This chapter has attempted to introduce the problem of ag- 
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gression, to describe the purpose of the study, state the research 


questions, define the terms, and briefly discuss the significance of the 


study of aggressive behavior of young children from a naturalistic 


viewpoint. The remainder of the study is divided into the following 


areas: 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter 1V 


Chapter V 


Related research and literature. 
Design of the study. 
Findings. 


Summary, conclusions and implications. 
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CHAPTER AL 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


In this chapter the three theoretical positions regarding ag- 
gression are described. First of all, the psychoanalytic theory was 
examined using the classical Freudian framework as a basic source 
for discussion. The behaviorist viewpoint was examined next using 
Bandura and Walters (1963), Dollard and Miller et al. (1939), and 
Berkowitz (1962) as primary sources. Finally, the ethological per- 
spective as exemplified by Ardrey (1961), Lorenz (1966), N. F. White 
(1974), and others was reviewed. A summary statement of the three 
representative viewpoints concerning aggression follows. 
Psychoanalytic Theories of Aggression 

In analyzing the different theoretical positions with respect to 
aggression, it is necessary to begin with Sigmund Freud, for his 
psychoanalytic theory represents the starting point or basis upon which 
many subsequent theories follow. When Freud, whom many consider 
to be the most influential psychological theorist of this century, began 
his research into the human mind, he paid scant attention to aggression. 
Inspoint of fact, in his early thinking, he regarded sex as the 'prime 
mover'-of human conduct. ‘Not until 1920, through his experiences in 
the first World War, did Freud come to view aggression as a primary 
instinct. His comment at this time is worthy of noting: 


A powerful measure of desire for aggression has to 
be reckoned as part of man's instinctual endow- 
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ment.... Homo homini lupus; who has the power to 
dispute it in the face of all the evidence in his own 
life and in history? (quoted in Montague, 1968, 
Introduction, p.) Vit). 

Freud came to view the human organism as a complex energy 
system with instincts being the sole source of man's behavior. Accord- 
ing to Freud, man is controlled by two primary instincts: an erotic or 
life building instinct, and a destructive or death-oriented instinct. In 
this view, the energy level rises within man, and as he seeks to dis- 
charge this excess of energy, a conflict between the life instinct and 
the death instinct results. Since the death instinct is most often blocked 
by the erotic, life preservation instinct, the subsequent effect is ag- 
gression, a secondary response to the external world. In Freud's 
view, the death instinct must finally conquer since we all have to die. 

Freud's view of aggression as a pathological force within man 
which ought to be eliminated has been highly criticized by theorists 
who see aggression as a necessary part of our biological inheritance, 
necessary for the preservation of life and the reproduction of living 
organisms. 

In spite of Freud's notion of the death instinct, his thinking and 
writing was largely influenced by his concept of the pleasure principle, 
a principle which formed the basis of his earlier work. According to 
Freud, man in seeking a state of total relaxation strives to destroy 
himself as death is the utopia of relaxation. This picture of the or- 


ganism ridding itself of tension, forms the basis of Freud's thinking 
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concerning instinct. As such, it accounts for his failure to see in 
aggression anything other than a destructive force. 

Freud's thinking regarding aggression, though it stimulated 
more recent theories, is not helpful in looking at aggression in young 
children. Some researchers have sought to establish links between 
the classical ethological view and the Freudian position on aggression. 
However, at the time Freud was formulating his views, aggression 
was considered a self-destructive force that was inward turning. 
Klein, a later disciple of Freud, retained this instinctive view in her 
hypotheses of the struggle of life (or love) and death (or hate) instincts 
during the child's formative years. Fletcher (1968) and Storr (1968) 
have recently attempted to synthesize findings from the two areas 
(i.e. the conflict between life instincts and death instincts) and to apply 
them to human aggression (in McGrew, 1972, p. 5). 
Frustration-Aggression Theory 

Until recently, the most widely held explanation of aggression 
was that proposed by Dollard and his associates nearly three decades 
ago.) Dollardand associates (J., Dollard;,...L.) W.»Doob; _N..E., Miller, 
O. H. Mowrer, and R. R. Sears, 1939) related aggression to frus- 
tration and hence the theory became known as the Frustration- 
Aggression Theory. In explaining this theory, Dollard assumed that 
frustration was a necessary condition for the occurrence of aggressive 
behavior. Further to this notion, Miller (1941) stated that other re- 


sponse classes in addition to aggression could be associated with 
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frustration. Over the next thirty years, further revisions as well as 
criticisms were directed toward the frustration-aggression theory. 

The research of Bandura and Walters (1963) revealed that in- 
dividuals can respond aggressively in situations not because they are 
frustrated but because they have learned to respond in this manner 
through observation and imitation. Buss (1961), on the other hand, 
proposed that because of the short-comings of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis, the theory should be dropped completely. Berkowitz (1965) 
went further to suggest modifications rather than complete rejection of 
the theory. He extended the frustration-aggression hypothesis by 
stating that ''The existence of frustration does not always lead to some 
form of aggression and the occurrence of aggressive behavior does not 
necessarily presuppose the existence of frustration (Berkowitz, 1969, 
peace 

Disagreements appear to exist among supporters of the frus- 
tration-aggression theory as to whether aggression is an innate 
response, a learned response, or a combination of the two. Although 
many of the supporters do not deny the possible biological existence 
of aggression, they tend to stress the importance of experience (learn- 
ing) as the major cause of aggression. Bandura and Walters (1963) 
adopted the view that aggression can be totally accounted for in terms 
of reinforcements. Patterson, Littman and Bricker (1967) proceeded 
to indicate that both positive and negative reinforcers serve to regulate 


and control aggressive behavior. Davitzs(1952) study revealed that 
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either aggressive or constructive training can be related to children's 
subsequent reaction to frustration. 

Theorists who tend to recognize the possible biological (innate) 
source of aggression have attempted to illustrate through experiments 
with animals that goal blocking may lead to aggressive behavior even 
without prior learning. Azrin, Hutchinson, and Hake (1963) illustrated 
the link between aggression and goal-blocking using pigeons. When 
birds, socially isolated from birth, were suddenly deprived of food 
rewards after a reinforcement period, they attacked another pigeon in 
the cage as did non-socially deprived birds. From this experiment 
the investigators concluded that ''the attack behavior was not a result 
of a history of competition over food" (in Berkowitz, 1969, p. 4). In 
1965, Hutchinson, Ulrich, and Azrin found that electric shocks pro- 
duced fighting in pairs of rats raised in isolation from the time of 
weaning although not to the same degree as rats with social experiences. 
They concluded that ''the fact that subjects with no history of social 
interaction did fight, indicates that pain-elicited aggression has an 
instinctive, or unconditioned basis....''(quoted in Berkowitz, 1969, p. 4). 
Seay and Harlow (1965) observed that when rhesus monkeys six months 
of age are separated from their mothers, they experience frustration. 
Asa result of being frustrated, these monkeys exhibited aggression 
toward peers even though aggression is extremely rare at this age. 
Moreover, it seems evident the rhesus infants had probably not learned 


how to act aggressively before this separation. Whether findings such 
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as these can be related to human behavior is debatable. Social scien- 
tists such as Lorenz (1966) and Ardrey (1966) have attempted to 
generalize findings from animal studies to human behavior, especially 
in their treatment of aggression. Ashley Montague's Man and Aggression 
(1968) represents a counter-argument to the popularized versions of 
Ardrey and Lorenz. While it seems evident that such approaches as 
that of Lorenz and Ardrey are open to criticisms, they do suggest new 
and productive areas for research. Social scientists who cautiously or 
otherwise generalize animal behavior to explain and understand human 
behavior will be discussed in the section dealing with Human Ethology. 

Wisecond.concerm with respect 10 experiments) carried on inthe 
field of frustration-aggression research has been expressed by Buss, 
who in 1966 stated ''There have been hundreds of studies of aggression 

. but only a few in which a subject aggresses physically against 

another person'' (McGrew, 1972, p. 6). In most experiments, ag- 
gressive behavior has been, and to a large degree still is, observed 
and measured in laboratory situations and findings are then applied to 
natural situations. For example, Haner and Brown (1955) attempted 
to measure aggression in elementary school children by recording the 
pressure a child exerted on a plunger which stopped a frustration 
associated buzzer (McGrew, 1972, p. 7). Ulrich (1966) used an in- 
direct approach to measure aggression in his study. That is to say, 
he attempted to measure behavioral ''consequences'' and not the be- 


havior patterns themselves. Aggression was measured by the frequency 
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of a button being pushed, where button pressing resulted in the des- 
tructive vibration of the other individual's table. In each case, the 
"other" child and "other'' table did not exist. 

To sum up, the most recent interpretation of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis is that put forth by Berkowitz (1969). Basically, 
Berkowitz believes that a frustrating event will increase the probability 
that the thwarted organism will act aggressively soon afterward. Con- 
trary to the original hypothesis (Dollard et al, 1939), Berkowitz states 
that the existence of frustration does not always lead to some form of 
aggression, and the occurrence of aggressive behavior does not 
necessarily presuppose the existence of frustration (Berkowitz, 1969, 
aye WAR 

Even with modifications and revisions, the frustration- 
aggression theory is apparently losing support. That frustration can 
lead to aggression would hardly be disputed. However, at the same 
time, frustration cannot be used to explain aggression in its totality. 
With this realization in mind, it would appear that theorists of ag- 
gression have tended to move toward a more ethological explanation of 


aggressive behavior. 
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Ethological Viewpoints on Aggression! 

Interest in the ethological approach to the study of behavior, 
specifically aggressive behavior, has come about largely through the 
writings of Lorenz (1966), On Aggression, Ardrey's (1966), The 
Territorial Imperative, Storr's (1968) Human Aggression, and Man and 
Aggression edited by Ashley Montague (1968). While all of the publi- 
cations are open to criticism, they have succeeded in drawing our 
attention to an area of significant interest and concern - the ethological 
aspects of aggressive behavior. From the ethological perspective, 
aggression is perceived as being a constructive, as well as a des- 
tructive, behavioral response. Aggression has thus been identified as 
being responsible for both the preservation of the individual and the 
human species. To quote the American analyst, Clara Thompson: 

Aggression is not necessarily destructive at all. It 
springs from an innate tendency to grow and master 
life which must be characteristic of all living matter. 
Only when this life force is obstructed in its devel- 
opment do ingredients of anger,.rage or hate become 
connected with it (in Storr, 1968, p. 42). 


As Clara Thompson indicated, only when aggressive drives 


become blocked or frustrated do aggressive acts become objectionable 


NO has been defined by Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1975) as ''the 
biology of behavior.'' In trying to understand why an animal behaves 
the way it does, ethologists search for the functions of that observed 
behavior pattern in order to learn what selection pressures have 
shaped their evolution. By applying the comparative technique devel- 
oped in the biological sciences, ethologists attempt to reconstruct the 
phylogeny of motor patterns. They explore the processes underlying 
the ontogenetic development and finally search for the causes, inves- 
tigating the releasing stimuli and underlying physiological processes 
(from Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 1975, pp. 9-10). 
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or dangerous. Thus from the ethological viewpoint aggressionis seen 
as a constructive drive evolving from Darwin's (1963) principle of 
natural selection and as being an essential part of human instinctive 
equipment. Positive functions of aggressive drives can then be iden- 
tified in activities involving the spacing of populations, (evidently this 
does not include humans) in sexual selections, in the defense of the 
young, and in the creation of order in societies. 

From the ethological perspective, behavior is viewed as always 
having a cause. In determining the cause of the behavior, the etho- 
logical investigator observes the ''external sensory stimuli'' as wellas 
the ''internal drive mechanisms'! of the central nervous system, hor- 


mones, and "internal sensory stimuli." 


Such an investigative procedure 
appears to be a more logical approach to the study of aggressive be- 
havior in that neither the psychoanalytic nor behavioral viewpoints have 
been able to satisfactorily explain aggression in terms of being either 
completely innate or completely controlled by the environment. The 
recognition of the role played by both external stimuli and innate re- 
sponses in the determination of behavior of both primates and non- 
primates has drawn support for the ethological viewpoint. Support and 
recognition have been directed to the ethological viewpoint for a num- 
ber of important reasons. First of all, information is gathered 
through direct observation of the subject in the natural habitat. Second- 


ly, primate and non-primate studies have been made using a compar- 


ative approach to form the basis for research in the area of human 
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behavior. 

Although ethology is recognized as a comparatively new field of 
research in the study of human behavior, the understanding that some 
behavior is relatively unaffected by individual experience is not a new 
idea. F.A. V. Pernau (in Eibl-EHibesfeldt, 1975), as early as 1716, re- 
cognized that animals possessed innate skills in addition to those they 
acquired. D. A. Spalding (1873) reinforced Pernau's idea of the matur- 
ation of innate behavior patterns by using swallows to demonstrate that 
flight in birds was an innate response pattern. 

Between 1734 and 1910, a number of studies were reported 
which dealt with the topic of innate response patterns. Historically, 
these studies point out the long-standing interest in behavior from an 
ethological point of view. 

Perhaps the most famous ''ethologist'' to appear in the nine- 
teenth century was Charles Darwin. Through his numerous publications 
he became recognized as a forerunner in the study of behavior in 
natural settings. 

His detailed descriptions of human behavior patterns; his at- 
tempts at cross-primate comparisons, and his pioneering efforts to 
obtain cross-cultural knowledge of human affect and expression more 
than qualify him as the first human ethologist (McGrew, 1972, p. 16). 

Konrad Lorenz (1966) was perhaps the first to appreciate to the 
fullest extent, the work of Charles Darwin. Working inductively from 


Darwin's discoveries, and from his own personal observations, Lorenz 
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proposed a synthesis that forms the basis of ethological studies. Ac- 


cording to Irenaus Eibl-Eibesfeldt (1975), Lorenz can be credited with 


the following achievements: 


Ts. 


He recognized the spontaneity that underlies instinctive 
movements. 


He investigated the key stimuli that release a specific be- 
havior prior to all experience and studied the phylogenesis 
and ontogenesis of innate behavior patterns. 


In the ‘‘instinct-learned intercalation, '' he found a new 
mode of integration of innate and acquired components 
of behavior. 


In the phenomenon of imprinting, he discovered an in- 
born disposition to learning. 


He repeatedly emphasized the importance of these dis- 
coveries for the sciences dealing with man. 


Lorenz has received severe criticism with respect to: (l) re- 


lating animal behavior to human behavior; (2) relating laboratory 


research to natural conditions; (3) claiming that patterns of aggression 


are seated in the genes; and (4) for his apparent lack of interest in 


individual differences. However, his contributions in this field of 


behavior, both primate and non-primate, far outweigh any of the 


criticisms directed toward his work. 


At the present time most ethological research can be assigned 


to one of three categories. 


re 


Research designed to study the behavior of primates and 
non-primates through observing specific motor patterns 
(Blurton Jones, 1967 and W. C. McGrew, 1969). 


Investigations concerned with the study of territoriality 
and dominance and its relationship to human social 
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situations (Eric Sundstrom and Irwin Altman, 1974). 


3. Investigations using a naturalistic approach in which 
the focus is not predetermined but rather developed 
after the study. Thatis, an approach where an 
attempt is made to observe all on-going behavior in 
free-field situations (Ardrey and Lorenz). 

McGrew (1972) claims that there are both practical and theoreti- 
cal advantages in utilizing ethological analysis to investigate young 
children's behavior. Contemporary ethological analysis function to 
label, define, and describe behavior objectively, in terms of body parts 
and motor patterns. Blurton Jones (1967) identified a response pattern 
which occurs with high frequency during young children's altercations 
over property as ''the beating movement.'' He defines a beat as: 

an over-arm blow with the palm side of the lightly 
clenched fist. The arm is sharply bent at the elbow 
and raised to a vertical position then brought down 
with great force on the opponent (pp. 354-355). 

By using such behavioral categories, ethologists are able to 
explicitly catalogue the behavior of normal individuals as it is taking 
place. In'this respect, ‘there 1sino need for such indirect' measures as 
Patines, tests, projective techniques, and like measures.) By record- 
ing directly, ethologists are able to capture behavior in real-life 
situations. Moreover, by using sophisticated recording aids (tape 
recorder, portable videotape, telemetrized microphones) they attempt 
to ensure that ongoing events are not unduly disrupted. 


McGrew (1972) states that the use of discrete behavior patterns 


enables quantitative analysis. By recording incidences of behavior 
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over time, the examiner is able to note frequencies, combinations, 
and consequences of behavior patterns (Altmann, 1965). In so doing, 
ethologists attempt to delineate ''constellations" of patterns which 
occur together with consistent regularity. Constellations form the 
basis for more general behavior categories such as aggressive, 
maternal, and hunting which McGrew feels can be defined in terms of 
their consequences (p. 20). 

Ethological Studies of Human Aggressions: A Review 

of Recent Naturalistic Research 

Overview. Numerous studies have been devoted to the analy- 
sis of aggression from every conceivable viewpoint and from 
numerous theoretical perspectives. A review of the research in- 
dicates an endless variety of topics. There are longitudinal studies 
(Emmerich, 1973), and developmental studies (Cairns, 1972). Other 
studies have focused on such variables as familial variables, race, 
personality, age, socialization, language, cognition, ethics, teaching 
techniques, isolation, learning, and social class. The range is 
extensive. Some studies are closely related to the ethological view- 
point even though they cannot be defined as ethological studies per se. 
A few of these will be examined below. 

One of the areas of concern to any study of aggression is the 
effect of the independent variable, sex. Studies designed specifically 


to obtain empirical data on age and sex differences in aggressive be- 
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havior are few in number. Poorman (1976) designed a study to inves- 
tigate age and sex differences relative to aggressive behavior. Results 
indicated that aggression by and toward females was relatively stable 
over age, while aggression by males toward males increased markedly. 
Other studies which have found sex differences in the expression of 
aggressive behavior have been carried out by Green (1933), Dawe 
(1934), Muste and Sharpe (1947), Sears (1961), Feshbach (1969), 
Feshbach and Sones (1970), Campbell and Nadelman (1972), Sand (1973), 
and De Vito (1975). 

Numerous studies have also been conducted which have attempted 
to link aggressive behavior with various aspects of free play. Studies 
in the area of social ecology have repeatedly demonstrated that setting 
or context is a very powerful influence on social behavior. A series 
of three studies by Patterson (1976) investigated the role of play 
materials in supporting social interactions (assertive-disruptive inter- 
actions and positive-constructive interactions) of nursery school 
children. The results of the studies suggest that there is an effect of 
play settings on social interactions of four and five year old children. 
More specifically, it was found that boys were involved in most of the 
assertive interactions at all centers. 

Other studies relating aggressive behavior with play situations 
have dealt with such factors as space, amount of equipment, type of 
equipment, opportunity for play, structuring play, television viewing 


and its relationship to play (See Loo, 1972, 1976; McGrew, 1970; 
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Wuellner, 1969; Turner and Goldsmith, 1976; D. Singer and J. Singer, 
1974; and Torrance, 1971). 

In sum, it would seem that there are at least two major variables 
related to aggression. The effect of sex and the relationship of various 
aspects of play to aggressive behavior represent two significant var- 
iables in the study of aggression. However, studies of the two variables 
which we have noted have been drawn from the research literature 
outside the area of ethological studies of aggression. Few studies are 
available which are ethological in nature. Recently, however, interest 
in the direct observation of individual behavior in natural settings has 
increased considerably (Kalverboer in de Wit and Hartup, 1975, p. 88). 
The ethological approach may prove helpful in the study of human be- 
havior and particularly the behavior of children. McGrew (1972), 
Blurton Jones (1972a), Tinbergen and Tinbergen (1972), and others 
have conducted careful studies of children in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens and in institutions. Presently the focus in ethological research 
is on preschool-age and mentally or emotionally handicapped children. 
However, as yet, they do not provide a coherent set of data concerning 
social development. 

The studies which follow have been selected for discussion in 
that they represent research related to young children which is basic- 
ally ethological in nature. Owing to the fact that there are so few 
studies available, considerable attention will be given to their research 


design and findings. 
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Research Studies from an Ethological Perspective 


Research studies related to the study of young children may be 
organized into three main categories: 


1. studies designed to observe specific motor patterns 
(Blurton Jones, 1967, and W. C. McGrew, 1969); 


2. studies concerned with the investigation of dominance 
and its relationship to human social situations 
(Missakian and Hamer, 1974, and Strayer, F..F. and 
Stravier, /insewidO" Gps 

3. other studies using a naturalistic approach, more 
particularly, an approach in free-field situations 


(DD Veatterson WLO70, MoMeGuire sons, (Smith and 
Greeny, I 97>... andiW, tiaktup. 1974) 


Studies related to specific motor patterns. In 1967, Blurton 
Jones conducted a study entitled ''An Ethological Study of Some Aspects 
of Social Behavior of Children in Nursery School.'' His research 
represents an attempt to apply ethological methods of observation and 
interpretation to the study of human behavior in the same manner as 
Tinbergen (1953 and 1959), Moynikan (1955), and others who have 
studied the behavior of non-human primates. 

Using a direct observational approach Blurton Jones collected 
information regarding specific aspects of the children's social be- 
havior (responses to adults-teacher, strangers, and parents, agonistic 
behavior, and rough and tumble play) by specifically examining motor 
patterns. For example, in discussing agonistic behavior, Blurton 
Jones stated that among three to five year old children in nursery 


school settings, fights occur over property and little else. 
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In attempting to trace the development of aggressive behavior, 
Blurton Jones focused on chunks of behavior which he labelled 'rough 
and tumble play.' In his study, he described this behavior as consisting 
of seven movement patterns which tend to occur at the same time as 
each other and not to occur with other movements. This pattern of 
movements involved: 


running, chasing and fleeing; wrestling; jumping up 
and down with both feet together ('jumps'); beating at 
each other with an open hand without actually hitting 
(‘open beat'); beating at each other with an object but 
not hitting; laughing. In addition, falling seems to be 
a regular part of this behavior, and if there is any- 
thing soft to land on children spend much time 
throwing themselves and each other on it (Blurton 
tones. 1967) op. 350), 


Despite the similarities that exist between hostile behavior and 
rough and tumble play, Blurton Jones distinguished them as being 
different by stating that in rough and tumble play, 


The players neither respond as if their playmates 
were hostile nor show any indication of their own 
motivation being hostile (i.e. of the causes of rough 
and tumble being at all related to the causes of 
fighting). Short-term effects of play are eventual 
exhaustion, continuing to stay with the playmates, 
seeking them out another time to play with. If 
anything, its short-term effect is to gain friends 
rather than to lose them (Blurton Jones, 1967, p. 
jee) b 


Results of the investigation of rough and tumble play indicated 
(in the age group studied) that there appeared to be a sex difference in 
the amount of rough and tumble play by children, males playing more 


often than females. Blurton Jones suggests in his concluding remarks 
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that there might be a critical period for the development of rough and 
tumble play, ending before three years. 

In his final discussion, Blurton Jones states that: 

the behavior of children in nursery school settings 
when greeting adults, fighting and fleeing, and in 
certain parts of their 'play' is readily analyzable 
into rather constant motor patterns (p. 507). 

W. C. McGrew's "An Ethological Study of Agonistic Behavior 
in Preschool Children" (1969) was a study designed specifically to 
examine the following subcategories of agonistic behavior: aggressive 
behavior (behavior which produces injury to or flight by the child to 
whom it is directed), fearful behavior (behavior by an aggressed- 
against child which reduces threat), and defensive behavior (behavior 
by an aggressed-against child which prevents attack by an aggressor 
without either attacking in return or fleeing). In this study, McGrew 
also attempted to examine quasi-agonistic or rough and tumble play 
which he defined as involving ''vigorous, gross activity which does not 
result in injury or separation. "' 

Observations were made of three to five year-old children (21 
males, 9 females) in an Oxford city nursery school. The agonistic and 
quasi-agonistic behavior of preschool children was recorded using 


three types of data collection: remote audio-videotape, direct audio- 


2Other human ethological studies conducted by Blurton Jones 
have investigated such topics as ''An experiment on eyebrow raising 
and visual searching in children" (1970), ''Ethological studies of child 
behaviors'' (1972a), ''Categories of child-child interaction" (1972b), 
"Behavior of children and their mothers at separation and greeting"! 
(1972c), ''Non-verbal communication in children" (1972d), "Criteria 
used in describing facial expressions of children" (1972e). 
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tape, and direct written recordings. Behavior between children was 
noted in 240 agonistic and quasi-agonistic interactions. Sixty non- 
agonistic encounters were noted for comparison. Before and after each 
encounter, the observers noted whether the children were together or 
separated, or whether the encounter was a continuation or indeter- 
minable because of either factor. As well, the observers recorded 
which child initiated or terminated the interaction, which children were 
intruders or possessors, and which children were winners or losers. 
The behavioral elements recorded were then analyzed using a table 

(an 'ethogram' or 'behavior dictionary') constructed by McGrew which 
attempted to look at behavior in terms of such specific components as 
facial expressions (i.e. normal face, low frown, grin face, etc.), 
gestures (beat, punch, pat, etc.), postures (hug, body oppose, wrestle, 
Crew andl locomotioun( run, pwalk, iback,-etc;,). 


The findings of this study indicated that: 


1. Most of the interactions were dyadic (involving two 
children). 
a. Lhe mean elapsed time of allvinteraction's was 12-9 


seconds for both nonagonistic and agonistic - 
quasiagonistic. 


3. Males participated in a greater percentage of the 
interactions (nonagonistic and agonistic- 
quasiagonistic). 


4. Thirty percent of the interactions (nonagonistic and 
agonistic-quasiagonistid involved an object, usually 
a toy. 


5. Children remained together significantly more often 
in nonagonistic encounters. 'Continuation' and 
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'other'-ending interactions were probably largely 
quasiagonistic. 


6. Dominance ranking seemed related to the number of 
interactions initiated, a possible measure of leader- 
ship (W. C. McGrew, 1969, pp. 152-155). 
The last finding, although in agreement with Esser (1968), is in direct 
contrast to the remarks made by Blurton Jones (1967). To quote Blurton 
Jones, ''Dominance says nothing useful or instructive about the social 


organization of the class of three to five year olds I observed or of the 


erLOUps=within it “Ap, 351). 


Studies related to dominance and aggression. ''Aggression and 
Dominance Relations in Young Children'' (1974), represents an attempt 
by Missakian and Hamer to apply ethological methods of observation and 
analysis to the social behavior of preschool children. The focus of the 
study was on the aggression and dominance relations in peer groups of 
communally reared children ranging in age from seven months to four 
years. Observations occurred during free play situations in which 
there was a minimum of adult presence or interference. In addition 
to recording the aggressive and submissive behaviors in dyadic inter- 
actions, the observer maintained records of physical contact, the role 
of property in the interaction, and the location (indoors, outdoors) of 
the interactions. The findings may be summarized as follows: 


1. Agonistic behavior revealed stable and linear dominance 
hierarchies for children from 6 months to 4 years. 


2. There was a higher frequency of agonistic behavior be- 
tween similar ranked children. 
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3. There were no sex differences in aggression frequency 
or positions in the dominance hierarchy. 


4. Children did not fight exclusively or significantly over 
space/territory or possession of objects. 


5. There was a positive correlation between dominance 
by rank, and submission, and a negative correlation 
between dominance by rank, and aggression. These 
correlations are virtually identical to correlation pat- 
terns reported for non-human primates (Rowell, 1974). 


6. There was a positive correlation between dominance 
by rank, and age. However, this was nota perfect 
correlation in that younger children could be and were 
dominant to older children (Missakian and Hamer, 
Oa ae tao): 

These findings, while in agreement with many primate field 
studies, are in sharp contrast to previous studies of preschool nursery 
children. The long term contact that the children had with one another 
due to the communal arrangements (i.e. the children were exposed to 
all the members of the group on a daily basis, twenty-four hours each 
day) could possibly be responsible for the formation of such social 
grouping and hence the existence of the linear dominance hierarchy. 
Furthermore, finding number three is in sharp contrast to studies re- 
viewed by Maccoby and Jacklin (1974). On the basis of an extensive re- 
view of the literature, Maccoby and Jacklin concluded that there were 
clear sex differences in aggression frequency and rank within the domin- 
ance hierarchy. In addition, finding number four is in disagreement 
with the Blurton Jones (1967) study whose results indicated that most 


aggression occurred over property (toys, equipment, etc.) or space. 


As previously indicated, findings of this study, while often very 
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similar to the research reports of free-living primates (Eibl-Eibesfeldt, 
1975), are at times in sharp contrast to studies conducted specifically in 
the field of human ethology (cf. Blurton Jones, 1967 and Maccoby and 
eackiin, 1974). 

pirayer, Py. 5 and Strayer, J. (1976) attempted to clarify the 
social i ge eet of young children's behavior by applying ethological 
concepts and methods to the analysis of preschool conflict and dominance 
relations. Naturalistic observations of social conflicts (attacks, threats, 
and object/position struggles) of eighteen children varying in age from 
three to six years were collected during free-play periods using video- 
tape equipment. Dominance relations were assessed through analysis 
of video records of naturally occurring conflict. The social agonism 
inventory was developed from repeated observation of videotape con- 
flict episodes collected during the initial six weeks of observation. 
The social agonism inventory was organized into two main categories, 
these being initiated agonism and responses to initiated agonism. 
Each of these main categories was then subdivided into more specific 
forms of behavior, creating a behavioral dictionary. For example, 
initiated agonism consisted of three distinct categories: physical 
attack, threat gestures, and object/position struggles. Each of these 
distinct categories consisted of Gutaer subdivisions. For example, 
the physical attack category was comprised of six specific forms of 
initiated agonism - bite, case, hit, kick, push-pull, and wrestle. 


In addition, Strayer and Strayer identified five main categories 
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of responses to initiated agonism - submission, help seeking, counter- 
attack, object/position loss, and no overt response. Each of these 
main categories were subdivided into more specific forms of behavior. 
For example, submission consisted of seven specific appeasement 
gestures: cry-scream, rapid flight, cringe, hand cover, flinch, with- 
draw, and request cessation. 

Data was collected using a matrix-completion method (Altmann, 
1974). In applying this procedure, the observer, rather than focusing in 
ona single child, scans the immediate environment for episodes of behav- 
ior as defined by the agonism inventory and then records those episodes. 

Results of the study indicated that nearly 40% of the initiated 
agonistic episodes entailed some form of physical attack (hit, push, 
etc.). Threat gestures were the second most frequent type of initiated 
agonism (approximately one-third of the observations were scored in 
this category), and slightly more than one-quarter of all observations 
involved object/position struggles. 

In analyzing the responses to initiated agonism, Strayer and 
Strayer found that help seeking occurred at a surprisingly low fre- 
quency. On these occasions, help was sought from one of the pre- 
school teachers and not from another member of the group. Three of 
the remaining response categories, submission, object/position loss, 
and no response each comprised about one-quarter of the observed 
responses. Slightly more than one in five agonistic episodes involved 


counterattack by the target. 
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An analysis of dyadic agonistic behavior interactions revealed 
relatively rigid and stable dominance relations. These relations as 
outlined by Strayer and Strayer, conformed to a linear model of social 
dominance. Although there were sex differences in the frequency of 
initiated conflict, position in the dominance hierarchy (according to 
Strayer and Strayer) was not directly related to gender. Possible de- 
velopmental changes in both agonism and dominance were discussed at 


the conclusion of the study. In addition, findings were related to 


comparative research on social ecology of nonhuman primates. 


Studies utilizing a free-field approach. The purpose of Diane 


Patterson's (1976) study ''Social Ecology and Social Behavior'' was to 
clarify the relations between settings and behavior, that is, how it is 
that particular settings become associated with particular social 
interactions in young boys and girls. The investigation involved three 
studies. 

The first study was designed to determine whether in a typical 
nursery school classroom, the play settings influenced the quality of 
children's social interactions. Twenty-five children ranging in age 
from four to five and one-half years were observed at four play centers 
(art, games, blocks, and dramatic play). Recorded interactions were 
classified into two broad categories, assertive-disruptive and positive- 
constructive. Findings from the first study indicated that differences 
in the kind of social interactions are a function of sex and setting (i.e. 


Boys were involved in most of the assertive interactions and these 
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assertive interactions occurred more often in the block center than at 
the art center). 

The purpose of the second study was to replicate and extend the 
first study. Observations were made of nineteen one and two year olds, 
all low-income Black children, and nineteen four and five year olds of 
a variety of racial and socioeconomic backgrounds in the same nursery 
school as the first study. The results for the four and five year olds 
were the same as the first study; more assertive interactions for boys 
than for girls and more assertive interactions in the block center. The 
total number of interactions with other children was greater for the 
older children than for the younger age group. The findings also 
indicated that assertive interactions were not significantly different 
for boys and girls at the younger level. No analysis of the effect of 
play setting could be made for the younger children as they did not 
typically use any toy very long and often were not using any toy when 
interactions occurred. The second.study also suggested that the effects 
of setting and of sex emerge around the third or fourth year. Asin 
the first study, the effect of setting was confounded with the sex effect 
for. four andifive year olds. 

In an attempt to separate these variables, a third study was 
designed in which groups of boys and girls were observed separately 
with the experimenter controlling the toys (materials) available to the 
groups. In contrast to the previous naturalistic observations, children 


in this study were observed in two ten-minute sessions in groups of 
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three (each group containing members of the same sex), in an experi- 
mental room equipped with art materials for one session, and blocks 
for the other session. The results indicated girls to exhibit less 
assertive behaviors than boys in both conditions and slightly less in 
art than in blocks. Contrary to what might have been expected, boys 
exhibited more assertive behavior with art materials than with blocks. 
Possible explanations for this finding include the following points: 


1, Physical materials may set limits and constraints 
on activities, including social interactions. 


2. Children are selectively drawn to materials that 
permit the type of behavior characteristic of them, 


in other words, settings may have a differential 
attractiveness to different kinds of children. 


oy) athe controlling influence asiin theanteractions 
themselves; that is, children, and adults shape 
each other's behavior in the setting (Patterson, 


1976, p. 4). 

In summary, Patterson states that it appears that there is an 
effect of play setting on social interactions of four and five year 
olds. The effect may possibly be greater for boys than for girls 
and is probably defined through the interactions of children and adults 
in the setting. Redefinition appears to occur ina short time, if 
interactions with people in that setting are different from those ex- 
pected. 

John McGuire (1973) utilized a naturalistic time-sampling 
observational technique and a picture sociometric interview to study 


the relationship between aggressive behavior and social status among 
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preschool children. Results of the investigation indicated that, overall, 
male nursery school children were more aggressive than female nursery 
school children. Although this finding has been well documented by 
researchers who have selected to use older children as subjects in 

their studies, it has received little direct verification in a naturalistic 
setting with preschool age children. 

In addition, McGuire found that when only those children iden- 
tified as being above the medium on the amount of aggression were 
observed, the following relationship between sex, social status, and 
amount of aggression was noted: highly aggressive male children 
tended to be unpopular rather than popular, while highly aggressive 
female children tended to be popular rather than unpopular. This 
finding seems to suggest that regardless of sex there is increasing 
popularity with increasing aggression up to some optimum level, 
followed by decreasing popularity with any further increases in ag- 
gression beyond that optimum level. 

In conclusion, McGuire noted that in attempting to understand 
the relations between aggression and sociometric status among pre- 
school age children, one must consider the powerful modifying effects 
that sex role differences have even at this early stage in the child's 
social development. 

Smith and Green (1975) studied aggressive behavior in English 
nurseries and playgroups with respect to sex differences and response 


to adults. Observations were made by one of the authors who used an 
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incident sampling procedure to collect the data on subjects ranging in 
age from two and one-half years to five years. Results of the study 
suggest that the higher incidence of aggressive behavior in boys, found 
in American nurseries, also holds true in England. In addition, the 
initiator of an aggressive encounter was likely to be successful if there 
was no adult interaction, but to be unsuccessful if an adult intervened. 
There was no consistent evidence that adults intervened differentially in 
boy-boy, boy-girl, and girl-girl encounters as indicated in a recent 
study by Serbin, O'Leary, Kent, and Tonick (1973). 

This particular study not only confirmed the sex difference in 
aggressive behavior but also found a very much higher rate of teacher 
response to aggressive behavior in boys than in girls. The limited 
consistency across studies by differential responses by adults to boys' 
and girls' conflicts (according to Smith and Green) seems to suggest 
that sex difference is not caused by differential adult reinforcement in 
the preschool situation. Smith and Green conclude their study by stat- 
ing that patterns of peer reinforcement and influences from outside the 
preschool situations (either biologically or culturally mediated) may be 
responsible for sex differences. 

Willard Hartup's (1973) study represents one of the most 
thorough analysis of children's ee ree ative behavior which utilizes a 
naturalistic observational technique. Considerable attention will be 
given to this investigation as it forms the basis of the present study 


conducted by this investigator. 
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This report describes a naturalistic observational study con- 
cerned with the functions of aggression in children and how these 
functions change with age. The three developmental hypotheses as 
outlined by Hartup are as follows: 

1, There is a greater proportion of hostile, ''person- 

directed'' aggression relative to ‘object-oriented, "' 
instrumental aggression in the interaction of grade 


school children than in the interactions of preschool 
children. 


2. Threats to self-esteem lead more frequently to 
hostile attempts to injure the agent of frustration 
than to object-oriented aggression, particularly for 
older children. 


3. Blocking is associated primarily with aggression 
which has instrumental value in gaining or preserving 
objects, territory, or privileges, and in which in- 
jury to the other person appears to be a secondary 
goal (Hartip, 1974, p.1357). 

The study focused on six groups of children enrolled ina 
children's program in St. Paul, Minnesota. All groups involved in the 
study came from the lower socioeconomic strata of the city. The 
program activities, although not identical for each group, operated 
under a common philosophy. That is, all groups were ''open'"' groups 
in the sense that the schedule permitted the children to have a range 
of choice among activities and minimal constraints on peer contact. 
One hundred and two children, 56 boys and 46 girls, were enrolled in 
these discrete age groupings. Sixty four were 4 through 6 years of age, 


and 38 were 6 through 7 years of age. 


The method of observation was a combination of time and event 
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sampling in which both aggressive and non-aggressive activities were 
recorded. As outlined by Hartup, the time sampling component was 
made up of two-minute periods, which governed the overall progression 
of the observation. One to five target children were observed during 
each two-minute segment and any one target of the observed targets 
was not focused in on again until all other children in the group had 
been observed. The procedure was modified to an event sampling 
strategy whenever an aggressive act occurred elsewhere in the room. 
The observers were instructed to record everything that the target 
child did during the two-minute observation. The detail varied some- 
what with the events, in that, if the observer focused on subjects 
engaged in non-aggressive activities, he noted the behaviors and con- 
text in brief, general terms. However, if the observer focused,in on 


an aggressive episode, the sequence was described in as much detail 


as possible. 
In his study, Hartup defined aggressive events as, 
intentional physical and verbal responses that are 
directed toward an object or another person and that 
have the capacity to damage or injure physically and/ 
Or psychologically (Hartup, 1973, p.. 15). 
The records collected by the observers were then rated on 
three different occasions by three pairs of coders. The first rating 
involved identifying all interactions which conformed to the definition 


of aggression. In the second step, the coders rated the nature of each 


aggressive act as either hostile (person-oriented), or instrumental 
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from injury and destruction of property to rejection, derogation, and 
defiant noncompliance were used to classify the aggression. Ante 


cedent events were coded usins eighteen categories, but for the purpose 
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of this discussion, these categories have been collapsed imip three: 
(a) blocking (involving possessions, space, and aciivity); 
(b) bodily contact; 
(c) derogation (megative social comparisons, taifling, 


Although other topics were discussed in Hariun's orisins] st ay, 
> = = ——— = +3. ~j=+ — = a = 
for the purpose of this report, the results will be discussed in terms 


of age, sex, and race comperisons. 
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children were less aggressive overall than the younger children. This 


vational literature that aggression declines in the period immediately 
after early childhood. There was a significant Race x Age imteraction 
in that among younger children, the rate of aggression for black and 

white children did not differ, but the older black children were sioni- 


ficantly more aggressive than the older white subjects. As expecte 


instrumental aggression occurre 
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the younger children. A significant Race x Age interaction was derived 
from instrumental aggression in that although there was no race differ- 
ence in instrumental aggressive activity among the younger children, 
the older black children showed more aggression of this type than did 
the other white children. In analyzing hostile aggression, Hartup found 
that a significantly higher percentage of aggression was classified as 
being hostile among the older subjects than among the younger subjects. 

Aggression was examined next in terms of the two following 
criteria: those aggressive acts elicited by blocking and those elicited 
by bodily contact. Findings from this analysis indicated that blocking 
produced a significantly higher percentage of instrumental aggression 
among the younger children than among the older children. For ag- 
gression produced by bodily contact, the findings indicated that there 
was no significant difference between younger and older children in 
percentage rated as hostile or instrumental. 

In analyzing the data further, a clear age difference was found, 
for example, in the type of hostile behavior which is elicited by deroga- 
tion. Results indicated that for younger children, when such antecedents 
elicited hostile outbursts, half took the form of bodily injury (hitting) 
and half consisted of reciprocated derogation, threats and tattling. 
However, among the older children derogation showed a tendency to 
produce a reciprocal derogation; only 22% of hostile responses to de- 
rogation involved hitting, while 78% involved some type of insult, or 


reciprocated threat to self-esteem. A parallel age difference in types 
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with sex, the results indicated that the functional properties of the ag- 
gression in the interactions of the black children did not differ from 
those of the white children in the study. Hence, it can be stated that 
the patterning of antecedents for hostile aggression and the elicitors of 
instrumental aggression were not different for the white and black 
samples. 

In summary, as indicated by Hartup (1973), the results of the 

investigation lend support to two hypotheses: 

(a) The developmental course of human aggression may 
best be understood by means of a differentiated 
"functional analysis'' of the problem; 

(b) The distinction between instrumental and hostile 
aggression is heuristically valuable for studying the 
functions (This word implies the question, How does 
aggression work?) of aggression in early childhood, 
even though it may have more limited usefulness in 


studies of adolescent or adult aggression (Hartup, 
LO Stk Dswal)s 


Summary of the Chapter 


In this chapter, a comprehensive overview was attempted of the 
respective theories of aggression. In the first section, a review of the 
various theories of aggression was presented. The psychoanalytic 
theory as illustrated by Freud was discussed. This was followed, in 
turn, by the frustration-aggression hypothesis as described by such 
theories as Bandura and Walters (1963), Dollard and Miller (1939), 
and Berkowitz (1962). 


The second part of this chapter presented the ethological ap- 
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proach to the study of behavior (specifically aggressive behavior) from 
a historical perspective using the research conducted by Lorenz (1966), 
and Ardrey (1961), theorists who attempted to construct a link between 
the study of human primates and non-human primates. 

The last section of the chapter was devoted to the selection and 
discussion of the most recent studies investigated from an ethological 
Perspective in terms of threescategorics: 


(a) studies designed to observe specific motor patterns 
(Blurton Jones, 1967, and W. C. McGrew, 1969); 


(b) studies concerned with the investigation of dominance 
and its relationship to human social situations 
(Missaklanwand Hamer .iL9/4) and ctrayer, bok ., 
ANC, Otrayer, Jey, LOT): 


(c) other studies using a naturalistic approach (D. 
Patterson, 1976, J. MeGuire., 1973) and Smit and 
Green, 1975). 

Finally, Hartup's (1973) study was examined in detail as it 


provided the theoretical framework upon which this study was based. 
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DHE DESIGN On THE STUDY 


In this chapter, the design of the study is described, including 
the selection of the sample, the procedures followed, the system of 
categories used to analyze the data, the pilot study, the main study, 


and the steps followed in analyzing the data. 


The Sample 


The subjects involved in this study consisted of twenty-one 
children ranging in age from four and one-half to five and one-half 
years. The children were enrolled in one kindergarten program 
located in a classroom of an elementary school in a large urban set- 
ting. The school was selected by the supervisory staff of the school 
board for use in this study. The children were under the supervision 
of one teacher with parents acting as aides ona daily basis. jeuiice 
program was ''open'' in the sense that the schedule permitted the 
children to select from a range of center-based activities with minimal 
adult constraints and/or interference for approximately one hour each 


day. 


Procedure 


Summary of Method 


The strategy chosen for this study involved naturalistic obser- 
Parents served as aids whenever they had free time. 
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vation (after Hartup, 1973). - Observations were conducted over a six- 
week period, two weeks being allotted to the pilot study and a period of 
approximately one month being allotted to the main study. The method 
of observation was a combination of time and event sampling in which 
both aggressive and non-aggressive activities were recorded. The 
time sampling procedure governed the overall progression of the ob- 
servations. During each observational session, the behavior of half 
the children within the classroom was described as it occurred and 
recorded for further analysis using a tape recorder. The behavior of 
each child was observed every other day for a period of two minutes. 
An extension of this time period occurred only when the target child 
(the child being observed) was involved in an aggressive sequence. In 
the extended observations, the observer continued to record until the 
aggressive sequence ended or until the two minute period designated as 
a rest period had been used up and the next two minute observational 
sequence was scheduled to begin. The duration of the aggressive act 
was then noted. A schedule was designed to ensure that the children's 
behavior was observed on a random basis. 
General Procedure 

Although the general procedure is not unlike the methodological 
procedures noted in the previous section, there are some added fea- 


2 
The author is indebted to W. Hartup for supplying a copy of the 


sampling technique used in Hartup's own studies at the University of 
Minnesota. Many of the sampling procedures of his research have been 
used in this study. 
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tures. These are as follows: 

1, The observations were conducted ona daily basis during 
the activity period scheduled between the hours of 9:30 
and 10:30 A.M. 

2. Each child's behavior was recorded ona scheduled basis. 
Each observational time sample was two minutes in length 
followed by a two minute rest period. When the target 
child became involved in an aggressive sequence toward 
the end of a two minute observational interval, an extension 
of the time period was necessary (as was previously stated). 
This extension was not carried beyond two minutes, the 
Teng thpofisthev rest period, 

3. When the child being observed (the target) left to go to 
another play area, the observer followed and continued to 
record the behavior. If the target child left the room, the 
observation was terminated and deleted from the analysis. 
When a child scheduled to be observed was absent, or late 
entering the classroom, no observations were recorded 
during that two minute interval. 

4. When the target child was interacting with other children, 
the observer focussed on the target, recording any inter- 
actions that the target child had with the other children as 
well as any interactions that occurred between the other 


children and the target child. 
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Information Obtained During the Course of the Observation 


The observer recorded the child's name, the date, the time, 
the location, and the names of the children and/or adults who were en- 
gaged in the same activity or were, for some reason, close by. The 
activity that the child was participating in was described. As well, 
mention was made of the approach and departure of other children from 
the group and/or activity. During the two minute observational interval, 
the observer recorded all the social elements of the ongoing activity 
(e.g., verbal and physical interactions). 
In recording an aggressive event, the observer recorded the 
following information: 
1. The components of the aggressive act(s) such as facial 
expressions, intensity, accompanying verbalization as 
well as the physical behaviors. 
2. Mihatroccuimedsustiprior to the act,.a. e..,) the context with - 
in which the act occurred. 
3. The behayiortof the) victim. 
The observer recorded all of these features in some detail in 
order that at a future time, reliable judgments could be made with 


regard to selecting and analyzing the aggressive behavior. 


Guidelines Used to Assist in the Identification of Aggressive Behavior 


Determining what is aggressive. In identifying aggressive be- 


havior, the investigator used the following criteria as a guide: 


1. That the act was intentional (vs accidental); 
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2. That there was a target, object or person; 

3. That the act had the capacity to injure or damage phy- 

sically and/or psychologically. 

In analyzing the data for specific behaviors which could be 
identified as aggressive, the investigator used the following descriptors 
as a guide: 

Descriptors of aggressive behavior 

1, Physical attack on person or object: 

(a) hitting, kicking, slapping, biting, pushing, pinching, 
grabbing another; 

(b) grabbing, breaking, or attempting to damage possess- 
ions of another; 

(c) above behaviors used to defend against or retaliate for 
aggression, or to defend one's property; 

(d) negative attention seeking: teasing or annoying be- 
haviors. For example, shadow boxing, jumping at or 
around another, repretitive physical behavior such as 
waving hands in the face. 

Zum avysicalinsult behavior: 

(a) spitting, hand signals, body motions. 

3. Resisting behavior: 

(a) twisting away, running away, fighting against - most 


often in response to teacher directives. 
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4. Physical threats: 

(a)utehaising hthreatsstovhit,ekick»islap; etc; 

5. WVerbaljattack; 

(a) name calling, teasing, negative criticism of another's 
work or person, ridicule; all statements which are 
demeaning, derogatory, or insulting; 

(b) threats of physical aggression; 

(c) tattling, false accusations, blaming. 

6. Rejection: 

(a) interpersonal: ‘I don't like you, '' ''You're not my 
friend;"' 

(b) refusal to allow entry to an activity or play space: 
"Get out of here, |'.''You're not playing;"! 

(c) hostile refusal to share an object or materials: re- 
fusal must be accompanied by physical or verbal 
aggression. 

Qualifications and conventions regarding observations made. 
Given these categories, the observer still had to make judgments about 
the behavior observed: 

1. Whether a behavior fit into one of the categories and could 

thus be described as aggressive; and 

2. Whether these behavioral categories were aggressive under 

all circumstances. 


To help make these decisions, several qualifications and conventions 
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were used by the observer: 


Ws 


Context: If the behaviors were exhibited in what was clearly 
aggressive play, participated in with the consent of both 
children, it was not described as aggressive behavior. 
Examples of aggressive play would be wrestling on a gym 
mat; play fighting during role play, monster or giant games; 
or fantasy aggression as in doll or other object play. The 
observer attended to these highly active games for play 
could easily turn hostile, and the interactions become more 
intense, often signaled by verbal cues like ''Stop that, I 
COMtawant=tOrightrany adnore., wetc.  anitne case .GlsODjece 
aggression, if the object did not specifically belong to some- 
one, and the attack was not forceful enough to break or 
damage the object, it was not counted aggressive. Threats, 
like chasing, occurred in games with high frequency. 
Chasing generally was not considered aggressive unless it 
followed an aggressive act: Billy hit Ronnie, Ronnie chased 
Billy. 

Derogatory behaviors, such as spitting, throwing sand, 
verbal insults, etc. that occurred in isolation were not 
considered aggressive. These behaviors had to be directed 
at another person. Rejecting behavior was also considered 
in context. For example, a child's refusal to allow another 


child to participate in an activity was not considered ag- 
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gressive when the game or activity was necessarily limited 
to a certain number of players. Statements like '!'Only two 
can play, '' or ''You can't play'' was considered within the 
context of the situation. If the child was involved in a two- 
man game, then he was simply stating a fact. But if he 
was playing a game where participation was unlimited, 
where another child could just as easily be incorporated 
as not, then the child could possibly have been rejecting 
the newcomer. Such exchanges were recorded, but the 
circumstances were clearly defined so that the coders who 
later rated the protocols would be able to make informed 
decisions. 

Intensity: The force with which a behavior was carried out 
was used as a measure of its aggressiveness. Intensity 
was judged by actual force of, for example, bodily contact 
with the hand (tap vs closed-fist sock) as well as by ac- 
companying cues such as facial expressions and verbal 
behavior. In some cases, intensity superceded the con- 
textual cues if the contextual cues of the aggressive act 
were more intense than seemed reasonable for the cir- 
cumstances. Thus, if a child was socking another, was 
red faced and grimacing, and was shouting insults, then 
the observer was justified in describing the act as aggres- 


sive even though it may have occurred while the children 
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were playing a game. 

With specific behaviors, intensity was a very important 
factor in distinguishing between an aggressive and a non- 
aggressive act. For example, one child taking another 
child's possession occurred with high frequency, but not 
always with the same force; in some cases it was aggressive, 
in others it was not. Much of the time, a ''take'’ was very 
matter-of-fact, executed with ease and with a minimum of 
disturbance. A grab, however, was a forceful, aggressive 
"take!'' generally executed with a wrenching motion and re- 
sisted by the ''takee.'' In a second example, noncompliance, 
intensity of response was the sole condition for inclusion 
as an aggressive behavior. Noncompliance was accom- 
panied by active physical resistance or screaming or in- 
sulting language to be called aggressive. 

The intensity or quality of any verbal behavior determined 
whether it was aggressive. Intensity was displayed in the 
child's voice level (shouting or normal); in his tone (be- 
littling, scornful, critical or conversational) and in his 
choice of words. For example, when a child refused to 
share a toy with another child, it was generally considered 
assertive rather than aggressive unless the child screamed 
at the other, insulted him (''You are too dumb"), or called 


him a name when refusing (‘It's mine, dumb idiot"). 
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Finally, mild or assertive verbal behavior could be inten- 
sified by physical behavior, and become an important part 
of an aggressive sequence. Thus simple refusal to share, 
''No, you can't play with my toys'' was aggressive when the 
speaker intensified his response by shoving the other and 
grabbing the toy. The verbal information was very impor- 
tant to obtain for without it, a coder would not know what 
the aggressor was rejecting instead of simply usurping the 
Object. 

Behavior of the victim: As a general rule, the observer 
attempted to judge the intent of a child's behavior with 
regard for the response of the victim when describing 
social interaction of any kind. When a victim cried, Vit 
would be very easy to infer that what was really a tap, 
might have been a hit. On the other hand, laughter follow- 
ing an aggressive sequence, did not necessarily mean that 
the aggressor and the target were playing a game. Laugh- 
ter, particularly if emitted by the victim, was not to be 
relied on for a decision about aggressivity. The observer 
recorded, as objectively and fully as he could, the be- 
havior of both the aggressor and the victim without letting 
one influence what was recorded about the other. 
Language: In the cases where the observer made judgments 


about the aggressivity of a sequence while watching a target 
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child, the sequence appeared in some form in the observa- 
tion, regardless of the decision. At this point, it was 
important that the observer clearly differentiate through 
the language of his protocol, what was aggressive and what 
was not considered aggressive, for there was another level 
of judgment imposed on the protocol by the coders. The 
language of the record was as unambiguous as possible. 
Whenever possible, simple action words were used. These 
action words were clearly aggressive or clearly non- 
aggressive, e.g., hit vs tap, slap vs touch. Other words 
which were more expressive and conveyed the intensity of 
the behavior were used also, such as "whack" or 'whallop" 
or ''slug", all forms of intense hits. When language was 
apt to be less clear, modifiers were used. 

Sequencing: For accurate representation and consequently, 
accurate coding of the observed behavior, it was important 
that the observers' records retained the sequence of the 
events. The tendency to sum up behavior when divisions 
could readily be made was avoided. Making inferences, 
even after the fact, was avoided as well. The judgments 
about motivation or intensity could be inaccurate. Whena 
series of acts occurred so rapidly that the observer lost 
track of the number and progression, an attempt was made 


to retain the instigation, the aggressor, the victim, the 
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dynamics of the interaction and the resolution. For example, 
if two children were fighting the observer described into the 
tape recorder how it started, and who threw the first punch. 
After that, the observer made sure that the parts played by 
each child were somehow represented, whether generally 


Or specilically. 


oystem of Categories 


The system of categories included the following sections: 
Categories for Coding Aggressive Behavior as Hither 
Hostile or Instrumental 
Categories for Describing the Aggressive Act 
Categories for Coding the Primary Function of the 
DOCresSivecAct 
Categories for Describing Antecedent Event Behavior 
Categories for Coding the Primary Function of the 
Antecedent Events 
Additional categories were devised to obtain information per- 
Laing, £0) STOUp? size, sex, and context. 
Coding Hostile and Instrumental Aggression 
Hostile aggression was defined as injury for the purpose of 
injury. In order for an aggressive act to be classified as being hostile, 
there must have been some evidence of self-other reference, reference 


to competence, status, acceptance, self-esteem, or physical injury 
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unmotivated by instrumental goals. On the other hand, instrumental 
aggression was viewed as aggression in the service of acquisition of 
territory, possession, or privileges. 
In coding the aggressive acts, two conventions were employed. 
If in the transcript (recording) no mention was made of toys, space, or 
activity, the act was coded as hostile. When toys, or space was men- 
tioned, the code instrumental was used only if the aggression was aimed 
at usurpation thus excluding cases where the object was used asa 
weapon. 
Categories for Describing the Aggressive Act 

The following categories were used to describe the physical or 
verbal behavior of the aggressive act. The examples are not exhaustive. 
When the observer found descriptive words that were not included in 
the list, he tried to place them in the most appropriate category. 
Category 13 (not ascertainable) was used only when the behavior had 
not been adequately described. 

Ys Itityapunch, poke, vpush? isock, shove thick) chéattipiaiswat 
at; whack, wrestle, slap; yswing at, beat, collar, splash, 
throw, struggle, fight, etc. All words which described 
high intensity, large muscle movements. Running after, 
and chasing would also fall into this category. 

2. Pineh,ebite; pullthairsrscratch; etc: uThesemwordsi depicted 
smaller muscle movements, but, more intensely hostile 


aggressive behaviors. Unlike the general flailing quality 
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of the first category, these acts were more localized, de- 
liberate, and had a meaner quality about them. 

Grab, snatch, swipe, hold on, tug. All words that denoted 
aggressive taking or retaining behavior. 

Name calling. Common ones: sucker, dummy, fucker, 
stupid. Any word would qualify if used to label another 
derogatorily. 

Tease or taunt. Repetitive noises, chanting of the 'na-na- 
na-na-na'' quality, jumping at, dancing around in a threat- 
ening manner were examples. Any repetitive physical or 
verbal behavior that was clearly annoying to the target was 
eonsideredra: tease or aytaunt. 

Insult, ridicule, epithets, spitting, sticking out tongue, 
and other physical acts of derogation. All derogation that 
was directed at the target personally, rather than at some- 
thing he was doing, playing with, or working on. 

Negative criticism. Negative comments about another's 
work (''That's ishy'' was typical)or possessions or activity 
were included in this category. 

Refusal to share objects or space. This category was 
primarily used for statements of refusal such as ''Get out 
of here.'' Physical behaviors which appeared to be refusals 
were coded for their physical quality rather than the in- 


ferred intent of the aggressor. 
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Exclusion from the play group or activity, blocking path. 
The protocol described such verbal exclusions as: ''You 
can't play," ''boys can't come into the house" or physical 
exclusions: standing in another's way to prevent him from 
joining the group. 
Denialriikinpwomirrendship.gethadonitiikenyou. Wel Youlre 
notgmy fiends) Gulmvon ibe, vourmniend 1: 

Tell on, accuse, transfer blame to another. 

Command aggression. For example, one child telling 
another! childtovexecutevan aggressive lact. 

Not ascertainable. When the description of the aggressive 
act was not clear, or was impossible to fit into any of the 
above categories, it was codedas 13. This category was 


used only when there was no other choice. 


Categories for Coding the Primary Function of the Aggressive Act 


It was assumed that every aggressive act had a function in the 


interaction between the target and the aggressor. The function was 


determined from the categories below: 


Le 


Bodily injury. Aggressive acts which fell into this cate- 
gory seemed to serve no other function than to inflict 

injury*or to avengeian injury.» For example, | Child) Avap- 
proaches Child B who is sitting in his locker and talks to 
him about the weather. Child B kicks Child A. Child A 


then hits Child B. As far as we know, Child B was not 
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provoked into kicking Child A. The kick functioned to in- 
flict bodily injury. Child A, in retaliating, was also trying 
to inflict injury upon Child B. 

Destruction of property. All attempts to damage, as well 
as actual destruction of property, were included here. 

For example, pounding a fist against something, throwing 
something down on the floor, as well as kicking something 
apart, or tearing something up, etc. 

Aversive interference in activity. This category was re- 
served for aggressive acts which functioned to interrupt 
another child's ongoing activity. The activity had to be 
described and the victim had to be involved in an activity 
such as a game, role play, puzzles, table activities, read- 
ing books, etc., when he was interrupted. When the victim 
was simply standing around, wandering, or moving to an 
activity, he was not engaged in an activity as defined. Any 
physical interference in this circumstance was coded Bodily 
Injury.» Interferences in the aggressive activity of another 
child, also did not qualify for inclusion in this category. 
Usurp or regain object or space. This category was used 
whenever a child used aggression to acquire (or attempt to 
acquire) or retrieve a possession or play area. 

Blame or Tattle. Accusations, transferring blame to 


another, and telling the teacher were considered aggressive 
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when unjustified, when unsolicited by the teacher, or when 
a child uninvolved in the incident did the telling. 
Rejection. There are three sub-functions within this cate- 
gory: 
(a) The child rejected another by verbally refusing to 
share an object or a space. 
(b) The child rejected by excluding another from his play 
group or activity. 
(c) The child rejected another personally with no reference 
tOvOD} ects; space, (Or activity. 
Witnetne exception or exclusiom rom play group, the re= 
jection was most often expressed verbally. Physical be- 
havior often appeared rejecting (grabbing a toy back, 
holding on to a requested object, pushing another away). 
However, to code such aggression as rejection, required 
anvinfterencevon the 'coder*s part... In‘such cases, the-coder 
relied on the descriptive nature of the act and tried not to 
guess the probable motivation for the behavior. Physical 
acts of exclusion from a play group or an activity were more 
clearly expressed by such behaviors as blocking an entering 
ehild*s path,’ pushing an intruder*out, éte. “This*category 
was used cautiously. Whenever the coder was in doubt, he 
relied on the description of the behavior to select the func- 


tion. 
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7.  Derogation. This category referred to both physical and 
verbal acts which functioned to demean, criticize, or tease 
another child. 

8. Threats. All threats of the foregoing behaviors were in- 
cluded in this category. The distinction among kinds of 
threats were made at the descriptive level. 

9. Defiant noncompliance. When a child actively resisted 
beer with a command or directive, or struggled 
against another's physical efforts to make him comply, it 
was coded as defiant noncompliance. This category, par- 
ticularly applied to defiance of teacher directives, although 
it occasionally applied to peer directives. The coder was 
careful when applying this category to defiance of peer 
directives. For example, resistance to another child's 
command to give up possessions, space or activity (''Give 
me that, '' 'Let me in,'!' 'I'm gonna play") was not coded 
as defiant noncompliance. However, a child who persisted 
in annoying another after being told to stop by the victim 
was considered to be defiant noncompliant. 

Categories for Describing Antecedent Event Behaviors 

The categories below represented examples of the discrete 
verbal and/or physical behaviors of the antecedent event. These cate- 
gories were all-inclusive. When a new descriptor was encountered, it 


was compared to the categories listed here and slotted into the most 
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appropriate one. 

1. Mild physical contact. This included all behaviors that, in 
general, were considered aggressive, such as touches, taps, 
holding hands, brushing against. It also included higher 
intensity behaviors which were qualified by adverbs such 
as softly, gently, lightly, etc. 

2. More intense physical contact. All those physical be- 
haviors observed as being more intense than the behaviors 
ingthetirst category, exg-= pinch, bite. 

3. Possessing, occupying, doing. This was passive, solitary, 
nonprovocative play, e.g. holding a doll, standing ina 
corner a wworking a puzzle; 

4, Taking, entering, approaching. These were behaviors 
which connoted interactions with another child, but were 
mild behaviors. In the case of taking the object, etc., it 
had to be in the possession or vicinity of another child. If 
theiobjecttwas,ifortexample,gon avshelf-and*avchild took it, 
the event was coded 3 rather than 4 as there was no in- 
volvement with another child. Similarly, the approach and 
entry had to involve areas or activities which were already 
occupied by other children. 

DA PwGr ane snatch, swipe, Dota ou. tu0, Invade, ditertere, pult, 
These behaviors were the aggressive counterparts of the be- 


haviors in the above category. These words implied more in- 
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tense acquisition and retention behaviors. 

Compete. This was competition between two children for 
a possession, space, or activity. Examples would be two 
children running to claim a single swing, or arguing over 
something, etc. 

Requests possession, space, participation. The child had 
toidrrectiy(ashkiton anvobject,mto enter a space or join an 
activity. For example, knocking on the door was coded as 
avphy sicalirequestito) enter, 

"No'' and other verbal prohibitions or refusals. This cate- 
gory was limited to verbal refusal. There had to be a 
statement of refusal to qualify. 

Name calling. In addition to the derogatory names listed 
in the aggression category, more mild forms of name 
calling were! coded, 9, vevenaychild's giveniname: 

Teasing and taunting. Any repetitive physical or verbal 
behavior was judged annoying. Examples would include 
repetitive noises, chanting, jumping at, dancing around, 
etc’ 

Insult, ridicule, physical acts of derogation. Verbal in- 
sult and ridicule were defined as statements directed at the 
child about himself, or persons which had special meaning 
for him (e.g., parents, siblings, best friends, animals, 


etc.) rather than directed at his work or possessions. 
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Statements like ''You're ishy,'' ''My father is stronger than 
yours, “You revdurip,= Vayourreronly three; * might be 
personally insulting to the child. If the referent was not 
personal, but concerned work, materials, possessions, 
etc., then it was coded as negative criticism (see below). 
Physical acts of insult were typified by hand signs, spitting, 
sticking out tongue and the like. 

Denials of friendship or liking. Examples: ''I don't like 
vou, “8. OU Tre noviny=r rend.) sl wont Deyourtriend.”: 
Tells on or accuses. Whenever a child told the teacher 
about the behaviorrol’anothers) Alsova childtelingratpeer 
about another. 

Commands aggression. One child telling another to execute 
thesagoressive acts “fit hin. 

Negative criticism. This category described statements 
that were directed at another's work, materials or posses- 
sions: *ihat isnita*veryrgood’ job, “?¥Phat's rshy;)” # Yours 


' When the reference was personal and did not 


Sci Giyer 
refer to an object, etc., it was coded as Insult (category 11). 


Mild verbalizations. All other verbalizations which could 


not be coded in categories 7-15. 


Categories for Coding the Primary Functions of the Antecedent Events 


The categories described below represented the possible roles 


an antecedent event could play in a given aggressive interaction. The 
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observer attempted to fit all antecedent events into one of the categories 
between land 17. Category 18 was used only when it was impossible to 
determine a function for the antecedent event. 

1, Blocking possessions. Anyone handling or playing with any 
object was considered by the observer to be potentially 
blocking another child's use of that object. Both active and 
passive play could result in blocking. The observer in- 
cluded those situations where an individual: 

(a) was quietly playing with an object; 

(b) tried to take, grab, break, or damage another's object; 
(c) requested use, possession, or sharing of an object; 

(d) refused to share, allow use of, or gave up an object. 

2. Blocking space. This category included behavior ranging 
from passive occupation of space to active intrusion into 
another's territory. More specifically, this category was 
used when the provocateur: 


Rice ke 


(a) occupied a space, e.g. "in the house, standing in 


atonuthe floormalieercs 


the middle of the room, 
(bjsbepproached, entered, oninvaded another's space; 
(g)) requested entry me.2-14'Can licome in?” or knocked on 
the door; 
(d) refused entry to another; blocks the path of another. 


3. Blocking activity. Behaviors fitting into this category in- 


cluded solitary play to highly active, cooperative play. A 
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child playing a quiet game of solitaire would be considered 
as an example of blocking another who might want to play 
the same game. As well, a child who interrupted a 4- 
square ball game was identified as blocking the activity of 
those who were playing. In most cases, the activity had to 
be directly stated before the coder could be certain that the 
category applied. An exception to this was the word 


' For example, if one child was "playing" with 


"playing. ' 
another, he was engaged in an activity, although unnamed. 
So if a third child approached the two who were "'playing'"' 
and asked to "'play'' with them, he was potentially blocking 
their activity. However, if one child was ''playing in the 
doll house,'' and another ae "entered the house,'' the 
entry blocked the playing child's space. When ''playing'! 
was unqualified by location or name of activity or object 


mit was coded as 


as in ''He was playing with Tommy, ' 
Blocking activity. 

All antecedent events which depicted a provocateur were 
included: 

(a) quietly participating in an activity; 

(b) entering into or intruding on an activity; 

(c) requesting to participate in an activity. 


Group Rules; (4) Violation, (5) Assertion. Group rules 


referred to rules which were established by the teacher as 
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classroom rules, children's rules for games, or arbitrary 
rules which were established at whim. These were rules 
which applied to the school situation, rather than unspoken 
social rules such as rules about property rights, aggression, 
courtesy, etc. Violation of unspoken rules were coded in 
other categories. However, if a child asserted (spoke) the 
moralorule, <.o..0)..0u, re Nopasupposed to hit. “thenat was 
coded 5. 

Examples of Violation: The child who painted on the table 
was violating a classroom rule. The child who stepped 
over the line in a four-square game was violating the rules 
of the game. The child who hopped on the wrong foot in 
Follow-the-leader was violating the rule set up by that par- 


ticular leader. 


Examples of Assertion: ''Don't paint on the table," 
MYourcan| t step Oversthe line. You're out, you have 
to hop on the other foot,'' 'Here's the way to make a 
sea 


Provision of rg-sg. This category referred to those be- 
haviors which functioned to encourage the aggressor to 
initiate or continue his aggression. These were victim- 
like responses. For example, a child who was crying may 
have encouraged the taunting ''Cry baby'' from another. A 


child who said, ''Don't anybody get me" was very likely to 
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be ‘gotten. "' “(However)’Betcha can't catch me," was an 
open invitation which challenged the aggressor to match 

his skill -- it was more of a derogation -- ''You don't have 
the ability to catch.'' See category 10.) 

Provision of model. The behavior of the provocateur in 

the antecedent event became a model for the aggressor. 

The behaviors may or may not have been aggressive them- 
selves. 

Bodily Contact: (8) Accidental, (9) Deliberate. Any form 
of contact from a soft touch to a violent kick was included 
in the bodily contact categories. Intensity was not dis- 
tinguished. The contact did not need to be made by another 
person. An object falling and hitting a child on the head 
was still considered to be: bodily contact. If the contact 
was clearly accidental, it was coded as 8. When the contact 
was deliberate, it was coded as 9. 

Derogation and social comparison. In addition to physical 
or verbal acts which insulted, demeaned, criticized or 
teased another, all forms of comparative statements were 
included in this category whether hostile OT not. wine object 
of the comparison had'to be stated, e.g. ''You're taller than 
Warm iqualifies(buttey omire taller hidicenot: 

Blames, Tattles. Any accusation, blame, or telling the 


teacher on another was coded ll. 
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Threats: (12 - 16). Physical and verbal threats were 
broken down according to function. The explanation of the 
threatened behavior was held as described in the following 
categories. 

Threaten blocking. Included all three types of blocking 
(possessions, space, activity). 

Threaten bodily contact. 

Threaten derogation. 

Threaten to tattle. 

Threaten interpersonal rejection (see below). 
interpersonal rejections. [his catesoryiincluded only those 
rejections which were directed at a child personally. There 
was to be no reference made to possession, activity or 
space. Included were phrases like: ''We don't want to play 
witiyou,) le don tWike vou, . dy oulremotany triend.”! 
Statements which excluded a child from a space, a specific 
activity, or from having or using an object were not in- 
cluded. The following were considered to be examples of 
blocking: “Get out of here” (space); ''You can't have the 
car'' (possessions); ''You aren't playing tag'' (activity); 
"Only two can play cars" (activity). The activity, space 
or possession did not need to be included in the rejection 
statement itself as long as it appeared in the text of the 


sequence. If reference to possession, space or activity 
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was made within the sequence of the event, rejection was 
not coded as interpersonal. Interpersonal rejection implied 
that the provocateur was excluding the child because the 
child was the person he was, not because of another issue 
such as the amount of space available for play, etc. 

18. Other. Antecedent events were placed in this category only 


when it was impossible to fit them elsewhere. 


The Pilot Study 


A pilot study was conducted in February, 1977, among twenty- 
one children not subsequently involved in the main study. The pilot 
study was undertaken for the following reasons: 

To establish a procedure for observing children; 

To determine the feasibility of using a tape recorder 
to collect samples of the children's behavior; 

To determine the segment of time required to selecta 
meaningful sample of the target child's behavior 
without disrupting the continuity of the activity 
engaged in by the child/children; 

to organize a ‘proceduremor implementing anjinter— 
observer reliability check; 

To determine whether or not the observer would be able 
to collect information on the role that the teacher 


plays in dealing with aggressive episodes; 
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To determine if it would be possible to identify home 


variables which could possibly influence the ag- 
gressive behavior of the children in the classroom 
setting; 

To make decisions with regards to such events as 
absenteeism, late arrivals, departures from the 
classroom, extending the observation in the event 
of an aggressive episode occurring toward the end 
of a two-minute segment, and the number of 
children to be observed each day; 

To establish a procedure for analyzing the data. 

The pilot study resulted in the following decisions: 

A procedure for observing the children was established 
which could be used in the main study. 

It was decided that a tape recorder could be used to 


collect meaningful samples of the children's 


behavior. 

A two-minute observational segment followed by a two- 
minute rest period was established to collect 
samples of the children's behavior (after Hartup, 
1973). Hartup was of the opinion that a two-minute 
observational period would enable the observer to 
get a meaningful sample of what the child was doing 


and at the same time be short enough so as not to 
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disrupt the continuity of the group's activities. 

A procedure for implementing inter-observer reliability 
check was established (See Appendix A). 

It was decided that the observer would not be able to 
collect information on the role that the teacher 
plays in dealing with aggressive episodes. 

It was decided that it would not be possible to identify 
home variables which could possibly influence the 
aggressive behavior of the children in the classroom 
setting. 

It was decided not to deviate from the time schedule in 
the event of a target child being late entering the 
classroom, being absent, or departing from the 
classroom. If a situation arose where the target 
child became involved in an aggressive sequence 
toward the end of a two minute segment, the obser- 
vation would be extended until the aggressive 
sequence ended or until the segment of time (two 
minutes) allotted to the rest period had been used. 
With approximately one hour being allotted to 
"free play'’ each day, it was decided that it would 
be possible to observe approximately half of the 


class daily. 


In analyzing the pilot data, it was decided that each two 
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minute segment would be divided up into eight fifteen 
second intervals. Each fifteen second interval would 
then be scrutinized using Hartup's system of cate- 
gories. The decision to divide each two minute 
segment into eight fifteen second intervals was based 
on a finding in McGrew's (1969) study. This parti- 
cular finding indicated that the mean elapsed time of 
all interactions of children three and four years of age 
was 12.9 seconds. ‘Since/the children in) this study 
were slightly older (four and one-half to five and one- 


half years of age) the time period was extended to 


15 seconds. 


The Main Observational Study 


The main observational study was conducted between February 
28 and March 25, 1977. The investigator carried out the previously 
designed observational study with the assistance of a colleague who 
participated in establishing inter-observer reliability. The percentage 
of agreement between the two observers was 92.66 percent (See 
Appendix A), which was considered acceptable. 

In addition to establishing inter-observer reliability, an inter- 
coder reliability check was undertaken when the observational data had 
been collected. In phase one of this check, aggressive versus non- 


aggressive behavior was analyzed. The percentage of agreement in 


this phase was 95.41 percent. In phase two, more specific categories 
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of aggressive behavior were analyzed (See Appendix B). The percentage 
of agreement in this phase ranged from 85.71 percent (antecedent events 
by function) to 95. 83 percent (hostile versus instrumental aggression). 
Hence reliability of coding (in both phase one and phase two) was es- 
tablished as well. 

Upon the completion of the analysis of ''real'' aggression, the 


investigator spent some time looking at interactions involving ''playful'' 


aggression. 


Steps Followed in Analyzing the Data 

Initially the recordings were transcribed and divided into fifteen 
second intervals. The observer then acting as a coder went through 
all of the transcriptions and identified all of the interactions within each 
fifteen second interval that conformed to the definition of aggression. 
The next task was to classify each aggressive act as either hostile 
(person-directed) or instrumental (object-oriented). The aggressive 
acts were then coded according to specific description and function. 
Antecedent events were also classified according to description and 
function. The final step involved analyzing the aggressive behavior 


according towsex, context,.and group size. 


Summary of the Chapter 


This chapter has described the design of the study with its several 
parts consisting of the sample, the procedure, the system of categories, 


the pilot study, the main study, and the analysis of the data. 
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CHAPTER EY. 


RESULTS (Ob THEANVESTIGA TION 


This chapter presents the results of the analysis associated 


with each of the research questions along with additional findings re- 


lated to such variables as group size, context, the behavior of individual 


children and "playful'' aggression. The following procedures were 


followed in analyzing the data: 


b. 


Themnvestigator recorded observations Over a period of 

14 days. 

GBhere were 2il childrenunuvolved tn the observational study. 
Phevnve stigaror observed HOtor il children each day. 

The number of segments of actual observation every two 
days totalled 21. Each segment was of two minutes 
duration. 

Over a period of 14 days, 147 (21 x 7) segments of obser- 
vation were collected. 

The amount of segments lost to absenteeism, late arrivals, 
and departures from the classroom totalled 17. 

The number of segments of observation less the number of 
segments lost to absenteeism, etc. totalled 130 (147 - 17). 
A total of 1050 intervals of observed behavior were analyzed. 
Each interval of observed behavior was of a 15 second dur- 


ation. When intervals of aggressive behavior that took place 
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during the extended time periods were not included, 1040 
intervals of aggressive behavior were analyzed. The one 
interval of behavior noted below (see #10), involved a 
fifteen second interval of non-aggressive behavior which 
occurred during the extended time period. 

9. The number of intervals of aggressive behavior including 
those collected during the extended time period totalled 99. 

10. On 9 occasions, the investigator extended the time samp- 
ling procedure to include aggressive behavior in progress. 
During 8 of these occasions, the aggressive behavior 
occurred in the 9th interval (the interval immediately 
following the two minute segment). On one occasion, the 
aggressive behavior did not occur until the 10th interval. : 
This being the case, aggressive behavior occurred on 9 
Gccasions during thevextended time periods. 

11. The actual number of intervals of aggressive behavior 
totalled 90 (99 - 9). The aggressive behavior observed was 
analyzed on the basis of specific time intervals (fifteen 
second intervals) for a total time of two minutes. This 
procedure was altered only when the extended time period 
had been utilized. When this occurred the observations 


collected during the extended time periods were analyzed 


bor this particular segment of recorded behavior, the previous 
interval was categorized as an antecedent form of behavior which led to 
the aggressive behavior recorded in the tenth and eleventh intervals. 
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on the basis of fifteen second time intervals as well. 

12. The total number of acts of aggressive behavior came to 
136. Acts of aggressive behavior were identified within 
the fifteen second interval. 

13. The data was sorted and analyzed in two different ways. 
First, in order to estimate the proportion of time children 
engaged in aggressive activity, each two minute segment 
was divided into 15 second intervals. Then, each interval 
was coded and the frequency of intervals was tallied. 
Second, in order to examine and describe the actual type 
of aggressive behavior, each two minute observational 
segment was divided into aggressive and non-aggressive 
acts. Then the aggressive acts were coded without and 
coding of the duration of the acts. 

When examining such variables as group size, context, 
the behavior of individual children and ''playful'' ag- 


gression, interval units were used. 


Analysis of the Data 


Research Question #1 
What percentage of the total observed behavior was classified 


as aggressive behavior? 
Of the total behavior observed, 9.43 percent (of the intervals 


including those collected during the extended time period) was classi- 
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fied as being aggressive in nature. Factors such as absenteeism, late 
arrivals, and departures from the classroom were disregarded. When 
intervals involving the extended time period were not included in the 
analysis, 8.65 percent of the observed behavior was classified as ag- 
gressive. The difference between the two percentages appears to be 
negligible. 

Although the literature does not appear to contain many refer- 
ences to the actual percentage of aggressive versus nonaggressive 
behavior, the results found in this study suggest that aggressive 
intervals in the context of the classroom occur fairly frequently (one 
interval in every eight or nine being classified as containing ag- 
gressive behavior). 

Descriptions of the aggressive behavior involved. Of the be- 
havior categorized as aggressive, 44. 85 percent involved acts of high 
intensity, large muscle movements (i.e. hit, pinch, poke, struggle, 
fight, run, chase, etc.), and 23.53 percent involved acts of taking or 
retaining movements (i.e. grab, snatch, swipe, hold on, tug, etc.) 
The remaining 31.62 percent involved such descriptive categories as 
refusal to share an object or space, name calling, derogation, teasing 


and taunting, etc. (See Table I). 


Functions of the aggressive behavior involved. When cate- 


gorized according to function, 36.30 percent of the aggressive acts 
had to do with taking or regaining an object and/or space. In 14.71 


percent of the acts, the aggressive behavior involved attempts to 
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Table 71 


Scores on Aggressive Acts by Description 


Category 


high intensity, large muscle movements 
localized, deliberate, more intensely hostile 
taking or retaining behavior 

name calling 

tease/taunt 

derogation directed at the target personally 
Negative Criticism 

refusal to share objects or space 

exclusion from play group 

denial of liking or friendship 

tell on/accuse/transfer blame 

command aggression 


not ascertainable 


ota 
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Frequency }Percentage 


61 
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damage, as well as to destroy property, and in 14.71 percent of the 
acts, the aggressive behavior functioned to insult, demean, criticize, 
or tease another child. The remaining 34.28 percent involved such 
functional categories as bodily injury, rejection, and aversive inter- 
ference. Very little of the behavior categorized as aggressive, 
functioned as threats, defiance, noncompliance or blaming and tattling 
(See Table Il). 

Blurton Jones (1967) reported that acts of aggression occurred 
primarily over property. The results of this investigation would 
appear to support this finding in terms of the function of the aggressive 
behavior. However, with respect to description of the aggressive 
behavior, there seems to be some contradiction in conclusions 
reached. Blurton Jones (1967) indicated that in property fights, little 
locomotion is involved whereas the results of this analysis would 
seem to suggest that by description, acts of aggressive behavior in- 
volved a large amount (44. 85 percent) of high intensity, large muscle 
movements and locomotion. It seems, therefore, that while the 
results of the study support the findings of previous research in terms 
of the function of acts of aggressive behavior (i.e. to retrieve a 
possession or play area), they do not support the research in terms 
of the description category (i.e. little locomotion as opposed to high 
intensity, large muscle movements). 

Research Question #2 


Is there a difference in the frequency of overall aggressive be- 
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Scores on Aggressive Acts by Function 


Category 


bodily injury 

destruction of property 
aversive interference 
MeanporscegainsOobj|ector space 
blame/tattle 

Leyecuon 

derogation 

threats 


defiant noncompliance 
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Frequency Percentage 
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havior between males and females? For example, do instrumental and 
hostile acts of aggression occur with the same frequency in male and 
female subjects? 

Of the total behavior analyzed as aggressive, calculations in- 
dicated that the male subjects participated in 81. 62 percent of the acts 
(both hostile and instrumental) while the female subjects participated 
in only 18. 38 percent of the acts (See Table III). These results are in 
agreement with the findings of studies conducted by D. Patterson (1976), 
J. McGuire (1973), Smith and Green (1975), and W. Hartup (1973). It 
seems then, that males participated in a higher frequency of aggressive 


behavior. 
pex differences as they related to frequency of aggression 


(hostile and instrumental). A further Bre ete involved first, deter- 
mining the relationship that might exist between sex and instrumental 
aggression and second, determining the relationship that might exist 
between sex and hostile aggression. An analysis of the data to deter- 
mine the relationship between sex and instrumental aggression indicated 
that of the behavior categorized as instrumental (77.21 percent), 80.95 
percent involved male participation while only 19.05 percent involved 
female participation (See Table IV). This finding would tend to suggest 
that male subjects participated in a much higher percentage of the total 
amount of instrumental aggression. 

Further analysis of the data to determine the relationship be- 


tween sex and hostile aggression indicated that of the behavior analyzed 
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Table Ill 


Sex Differences Related to Forms of Aggressive Acts 


Sex 
Aggressive Acts Males Females 
f = 26 £ = 5 
Hostile 
% 23.42% % 20% 
£'=155 f= 220 
Instrumental 
% 76. 58% % 80% 
£7. Ot : ee aes 
Total 
% 81.62 % 18.38 


* Percentage scores related to ''forms" of aggressive acts for 
males and females. 
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Table IV 


Sex Differences Related to Frequency of Aggressive Acts 


Sex 
Aggressive Acts Males Females Total 
fe=07 © fo= 5 £5 
Hostile 
% 83. 87% % 16.13% Oy 22S 
SRecsiirsua) f£r=220 OS 
Instrumental 
% 80. 95% % 19.05% Volieci 


* Percentage scores related to ''frequency'of aggressive acts for 
males and females. 
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as hostile (22.79 percent), 83.87 percent involved male participation 
and 16.13 percent involved female participation (See Table IV). This 
finding would suggest that male subjects participated in a much higher 
percentage of hostile acts of aggression. The results of both the 
former and latter analysis would appear to indicate that the male pop- 
ulation in this study participated in a much higher percentage of both 


instrumental and hostile aggression. 


Research Question #3 


Is instrumental aggression the primary form of aggression 
amongst four and one-half to five and one-half year old children? 

Of the twenty-one children involved in the observational study, 
instrumental aggression was found to be the primary form of ag- 
gression. Of the behavior categorized as aggressive, 77.21 percent 
was classified as instrumental and 22.79 percent was classified as 
hostile (See Table IV). These findings are in agreement with similar 
research conducted by Hartup (1973). 

Sex differences related to forms of aggression (instrumental 
versus hostile). Of the behavior analyzed as aggressive, and involving 
females (18.38 percent), 80 percent was calculated as being of an in- 
strumental nature while 20 percent was calculated as being of a hostile 
nature (See Table III). This finding would appear to indicate that 
females tended to participate in a higher percentage of instrumental 


acts as opposed to hostile acts of aggression. 


In investigating the data with respect to the male population, 
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it was discovered that of the behavior analyzed as aggressive and in- 
volving male subjects (81.62 percent), 76.58 percent was calculated 
as being of an instrumental nature and 23.42 percent was calculated 
as being of a hostile nature (See Table III). These results would also 
suggest that in this study, the male population participated in a much 
higher percentage of instrumental aggression. Apparently, then, 
instrumental aggression was the primary form of aggression for both 
sexes. 

In sum, it would appear that for both male and female subjects, 
the primary form of aggression was instrumental aggression. However, 
when the frequency scores for each particular form of aggression were 
analyzed with respect to sex differences, males exhibited a higher 
percentage of aggression for both forms of aggressive behavior. In 
addition, while both male and female subjects exhibited a high degree 
of instrumental aggression, male subjects exhibited a higher frequency 
of aggressive acts labelled as hostile. However, the one point which 
needs to be stressed here is that, when the overall aggressive be- 
havior was analyzed, boys appeared to be more aggressive than 
rege ob oes 
Research Question #4 

What are the antecedents of acts of aggression? Are there dis- 
cernible patterns to the antecedents? 

When antecedents led to acts of aggression, 25 percent involved 


behaviors categorized as taking, entering and approaching, 23.53 per- 
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cent involved behaviors categorized as possessing, occupying and doing, 
and 17. 65 percent involved such behaviors as grabbing, snatching and 
swiping (See Table V). To summarize, these findings indicate that the 
antecedents leading to aggression were related to dealings of a terri- 
torial nature (i.e. territory with respect to activity, space, and 
possessions). 

Furthermore; in 73.53 percent of the aggressive acts, the 
primary function of the antecedent behavior was to block (See 
Table VI). Of the blocking behavior, 41.18 percent functioned to 
block possession, 22.06 percent functioned to block space, and 10.29 
percent of the behavior functioned to block activity. Thus it seems 
apparent that territorial behavior (See Table VI), functioned as 
blocking behavior leading to almost 75 percent of the aggressive epi- 
sodes. 


Antecedent behavior and instrumental aggression. Antecedent 


behavior which led to acts of instrumental aggression (See Table VIL) 
involved the following behaviors to the degree listed below (in percen- 
tages): 
possessing, occupying and doing (21.90 percent); 
taking, entering and approaching (25.71 percent); 
grabbing, snatching aa usurping (22. 86 percent). 
These results suggest, as did the findings of Hartup's study, that 
blocking behavior (possessions, space, and activity) very often pre- 


cedes some form of instrumental aggression. In other words, 'per- 
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Table V 


Descriptions of Antecedent Behavior 


Category Frequency Percentage 
mild physical contact 2 1.47 
Hit weslap, pinch. white, .etc. 13 9.56 
possessing, occupying, doing 32 Ze NOD 
taking, entering, approaching 34 25.00 
Srap, shatohy.... interfere 24 Ral oie: 
compete 10 HiweoD 
requests possession, space, participation 5 3. 68 
Wno and other verbal refusals 1 74 
name calling 5 3. 68 
teasing and taunting 5 Splat 
insult, ridicule, physical acts of derogation 1 ~ 14 
denials of friendship or liking 0 00 
tells on or accuses 1 74 
command aggression 0) ale 
negative criticism 2 1.47 
mild verbalization ] . 74 


Total 136 100% 
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Table Vi 


Functions of Antecedent Behavior 


Category Erequency “iercentage 
blocking possessions 56 41.18 
blocking space 30 225 0G 
blocking activity 14 10.29 
group rules - violation 3 Zoo 
group rules - assertion Z 1.47 
provision of rg - sg 1 74 
provision of model 9 662 
bodily contact - accidental Z 1.47 
bodily contact - deliberate 14 LOS? 
derogation and social comparison 5 3 50S 
blames/tattles 0 . 00 
threaten blocking 0 ar OF) 
threaten bodily contact 0 . 00 
threaten derogation 0 00 
threaten to tattle 0 . 00 
threaten interpersonal rejection 0 . 00 
interpersonal rejection 0) . 00 
other 0 00 


Total 136 100% 
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Table VII 


Antecedent Behavior (by description) Preceding 


Acts of Instrumental Aggression 
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Category Brequencty.  rercentage 
mild physical contact i AOS he 
more intense physical contact Yi CG. 6” 
possessing, occupying, doing ZS Zoe OM) 
taking, entering, approaching ag | 2oearal 
grab, snatch, swipe, hold on, tug, invade, etc. 24 RANG 
compete 10 oe 
request possessions, space, participation 5 4.76 
"no'' and other verbal prohibitions or refusals 1 S18) 
name calling i spe)s 
teasing and taunting 2 190 
insult, ridicule, physical acts of derogation 0 0.0 
denials of friendship or liking 0 . 00 
tells on or accuses ] m5 
commands aggression 0 . 00 
negative criticism é 70 
mild verbalizations 1 Pos 
Total 105 100% 
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sonal behaviors" such as derogation, rejections, etc. (See Table VIII) 
did not serve as contributing factors in instrumental acts of ag- 


gression. 


Antecedent behavior and hostile aggression. Antecedent be- 


haviors preceding acts of hostile aggression (See Table IX) involved 
the descriptive behaviors listed below (in percentages): 

hitting, slapping and pinching (19. 35 percent); 

possessing, occupying and doing (29. 03 percent); 

taking, entering and approaching (22.58 percent). 
This information suggests that behaviors which preceded hostile ag- 
gression involved more intense, physical contact while behavior which 
led to instrumental aggression involved more intense, acquisition and 
retention type behaviors. 

Furthermore, antecedent behaviors which preceded hostile 
behavior functioned as blocking behavior on 51.61 percent of the oc- 
casions. On 22.58 percent of the occasions deliberate bodily contact 
was the antecedent behavior which preceded hostile behavior. In 
addition, on 12.90 percent of the occasions, derogation and social com- 
parisons were identified as the antecedent behaviors preceding hostile 
aggression (See Table X). 

These latter findings would suggest that, in contrast to in- 
strumental aggression, where blocking continued to lead up to 
hostile aggression, bodily contact, derogation and social comparisons 


appeared as antecedents to hostile behavior. In sum, while blocking 
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Table VUI 


Antecedent Behavior (by function) Preceding Acts 
of Instrumental Aggression 


Category Frequency Percentage 
blocking possessions site) SPAR oes, 
blocking space TAP Ceo 
blocking activity 8 Ts O2 
group rules - violation 1 ie Sie, 
group rules - assertion 2 to0 
provision of rg - sg ] ASH) 
provision of model 8 CAO’ 
bodily contact - accidental 1 Bete he) 
bodily contact - deliberate qd CubT 
derogation and social comparison 0 00 
blames, tattles 0 00 
threaten blocking 0 . 00 
threaten bodily contact 0 ~ 00 
threaten derogation 0 - 00 
threaten to tattle 0 . 00 
threaten interpersonal rejection 0 . 00 
interpersonal rejection 0 . 00 
other 0 . 00 


Total 105 100% 
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Antecedent Behavior (by description) Preceding 


Acts of Hostile Aggression 


Category 


mild physical contact 

more intense physical contact 
possessing, occupying, doing 
taking, entering, approaching 
grab, snatch, swipe, hold on, tug 
compete 


request possession, space, participation 


i i! 


no'' and other verbal prohibitions or refusals 
name calling 

teasing and taunting 

insult, .ridicule,.physical acts of derogation 
denials of friendship or liking 

tells on or accuses 

command aggression 


negative criticism 


mild verbalization 


Total 


92 


Frequency Percentage 
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Table X 


Antecedent Behavior (by function) Preceding 
Acts of Hostile Aggression 
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Category Frequency Percentage 
blocking possessions Z 6.45 
blocking space 8 ZO Oe 
blocking activity 6 Vy Fee) 
group rules - violation 2 6.45 
group rules - assertion 0 . 00 
provision of rg - sg 0 . 00 
provision of model 1 Sy 28) 
bodily contact - accidental ] 2 pupa.) 
bodily contact - deliberate 7 Dy dgie’ s: 
derogation and social comparison 4 Zo U 
blames, tattles 0 Oe, 
threaten blocking 0 U0 
threaten bodily contact 0 . 00 
threaten derogation 0 . 00 
threaten to tattle 0 U0 
threaten interpersonal rejection 0 . 00 
interpersonal rejection 0 . 00 
other 0 00 
Total 3A 100% 
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behaviors most often preceded instrumental aggression, they (i.e. a 
small percentage of blocking behaviors) along with bodily contact, 
derogation and social comparisons tended to precede hostile out- 
bursts. 

In addition, a further analysis of the data indicated that when 
antecedent behaviors preceded instrumental outbursts, almost one- 
half (42. 86 percent) took the form of usurping or regaining an object 
or space (See Tables XI and XII). In contrast, when antecedent be- 
haviors came before hostile outbursts (See Tables XIII and XIV), al- 
most half took the form of bodily injury (45.16 percent), and almost 
half consisted of reciprocated derogation, threats and tattling (41. 95 
percent). These findings support Hartup's (1973) conclusions that 
threats of self-esteem lead more frequently to hostile attempts to 
injure the agent of frustration than to object-oriented aggression par- 


ticularly for older children. 


Additional Findings 


In this section, additional findings regarding the relationship 
between aggressive behavior, and such variables as group size, context, 
and individual differences are discussed. In addition, findings related 
to ''playful aggression'! will be described. 

Findings Related to Group Size 
From observations collected, it can be stated that the children 


in this study spent the largest portion of their time involved in play 
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Table XI 


Acts of Instrumental Aggression by Description 


Category Frequency Percentage 


words which describe high intensity large 
muscle movements 47 44.76 


words depicting smaller muscle movements 0 700 


words that denote aggressive taking or 


retaining behavior 29 Dt’ 
name calling 0 . 00 
tease or taunt 5 4.76 
derogation directed at the target personally Z b.990 
negative criticism + Sol 
refusal to share objects or space Tal 10.48 


exclicion from play group orJactivity, 


blocking path 4 Sheol 
denial of liking or friendship 1 Boks) 
tell on, accuse, transfer blame to another Z 1.90 
command aggression 0 . 00 
not ascertainable 0) 00 


Total 105 100% 
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Table XII 


Acts of Instrumental Aggression by Function 


Category Frequency Percentage 
bodily injury Z 0 
destruction of property 20 19.05 
aversive Interierence in activity b2 11.43 
usurp or regain object or space 45 42.86 
blame or tattle I eh) 
nejection 13 12. 88 
derogation 10 Di. Be 
threats 1 95 
defiant noncompliance 1 Paioe: 


Total 105 100% 
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Table XII 


Acts of Hostile Aggression by Description 


OF 


Category 


Frequency Percentage 


words which describe high intensity, 


large muscle movements 14 45.16 
words depicting smaller muscle movements i SIR AS: 
words that denote aggressive taking or 

retaining behaviors 3 9. 68 
name calling 7 22350 
tease or taunt 0) . 00 
Gerogation directed at the target personally a 2. 90 
negative criticism 0 00 
refusal to share objects or space 0) - 00 
exclusion from play group or activity, 

path blocking 1 Sara 
denial of liking or friendship 0 2 00 
tell on, accuse, transfer blame to another ] Beco 
command aggression 0 . 00 
not ascertainable 0 . 00 
Detal 31] 100% 
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Table XIV 


Acts of Hostile Aggression by Function 
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Category Frequency Percentage 
bodily injury 14 45.16 
destruction of property 0 ou 
avetcivevintenterence In aclivity 0 100 
usurp or regain object or space 4 NASD 
blame or tattle 1 Sige) 
rejection \ BPST aS, 
derogation 10 Se 
threats 1 Bevel: 
defiant noncompliance 0 . 00 
Total Sul 100% 
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groups consisting of two members. In play groups of this size, 5. 69 
percent of the intervals involved aggressive behavior and 94. 31 percent 
involved non-aggressive behavior (See Table XV). The next most fre- 
quent group sizes consisted of four and three members respectively. 
In play groups of four members, 9.43 percent of the behavior was 
categorized as being aggressive and 90.58 as being non-aggressive. 
In play groups consisting of three members, 16.09 percent of the 
behavior involved aggressive behavior and 83.91 non-aggressive be- 
havior. In sum, most of the interactions were dyadic (involving two 
children). This finding is in agreement with the results of research 
conducted by McGrew (1969), and also supports the view that children 
at this age tend to play in small (i.e. groups of two) rather than in 
larger groups. Hence it wouldlvappear that of all the group sizes 
observed, the highest percentage of interactions took place in dyads 
(groups of two). When three individuals were together, the percentage 
of aggressive behavior was much greater (16. 09) than when two 
children were together (5.69). However, in groups of four and five, 
the percentage of aggressive behavior was almost the same (9. 43 for 
four children and 9.47 for five children). When group sizes became 
larger than four in number, the frequency of interaction dropped off 
considerably (See Table XV). 
Findings Related to Context 

The analysis of data related to context (See Figure 1) indicated 


that children in this study spend more time in the art area than any 
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Percentage of Aggressive Versus Non-aggressive 
Intervals as Related to Group Size 


Aggressive Intervals 
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Table XV 
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other area. Of the time spent in the art center, 4. 80 percent was 
calculated as being aggressive and 95.20 percent as being non- 
aggressive (See Table XVI). The large rug area, the small rug area, 
and the games area were observed to be the next most frequently used 
areas. Of the time spent in the large rug area, 7.85 percent of the 
intervals analyzed involved aggressive behavior and 92.15 percent of 
the intervals involved non-aggressive behavior. 

However, while the block area was not used to the same de- 
gree as some of the other areas (i.e. the art area, large rug area, 
small rug area, and the games area), a rather high frequency of 
aggressive behavior occurred (16.98 percent) in this center. The 
first phase of the study conducted by Diane Patterson (1976) indicated 
similar results. 

The foregoing findings possibly suggest that certain centers 
are more conducive to aggressive behaviors than are other areas in 
an early childhood classroom. For example, the art area, suggests 
a more highly structured setting in which the children worked at 
tables. While there was a high degree of interaction of the children 
with each other, only a small percentage of the interactions were 
aggressive in nature. This would also explain the higher incidence of 
aggressive behavior in the block area, despite the fact that the group 
size was controlled. Here, although only 53 intervals of the behavior 
were recorded, 16.98 percent of that behavior was labelled as ag- 


gressive. 
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Findings Related to the Behavior of Individual Children 

Of the data collected on every child observed in the study, four 
boys were selected on the grounds that they appeared to be involved in 
a larger number of aggressive intervals than any of the other children. 
Of the 33 observational intervals collected on child number 9 (See Table 
XVII), 33 percent involved aggressive behavior and 67 percent involved 
non-aggressive behavior.“ Child number 3, was observed for a total 
of 59 intervals and of these intervals, 19 percent involved aggressive 
behavior. Child number 21, was observed for a total of 49 intervals 
and of these intervals, 18 percent involved aggressive behavior. Of 
the 57 observational intervals collected on child number 2, 16 percent 
involved aggressive behavior. Child number 7, appeared to be the only 
girl who displayed aggressive behavior to the same degree as the four 
boys. Of the 58 intervals in which observations were collected on 
child number 7, 16 percent involved aggressive behavior and 84 per- 
cent involved non-aggressive behavior. 

An analysis of data collected on these five children would leave 


one with the following impressions: 


1. Some of the children in this group appeared to be ag- 


The variation in the total number of intervals collected on 
each of the children can be accounted for primarily in terms of in- 
dividual involvement in aggressive behavior that occurred during the 
extended time periods, absenteeism, late arrivals, and departures 
from the classroom. 
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Table XVII 


Percentage of Aggressive Versus Non-aggressive Intervals 
as Related to Individual Children 


Number Intervals Intervals Intervals 
Frequency % Frequency % 
Number #1 6 LOT a 50 89.29 56 
Number #2 2 Porto 48 84.21 2) 
Number #3 11 18. 64 48 81236 59 
Number #4 4 8.16 45 91. 84 49 
Number #5 1 Vong 55 Chevy ak 56 
Number #6 Z 500 38 95.00 40 
Number #7 9 Le Seebel 49 84.48 58 
Number #8 5 oS Dall OO” 56 
Number #9 11 Bis oS Ze 66. 67 33 
Number #10 2 Seo 54 96.43 56 
Number #11 1 2.03 47 SME ie 48 
Number #12 4 7.14 Be 927 60 56 
Number #13 i lye Hl) 49 S750 56 
Number #14 is) 10.41 43 89.58 48 
Number #15 3 Sy (0 53 94. 64 56 
Number #16 Ze Boek 54 96.43 56 
Number #17 Z C25 30 PSTMIES a2 
Number #18 = S25 As 91.67 48 
Number #19 Z Osecae 47 hes 2 49 
Number #20 0 0. 00 32 100. 00 52 
Number #21 ) LSS. 40 81.63 49 
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gressive as a means of entrance into a group. 
2. Aggressive behavior associated with these five children 
appeared in some cases to be related to a struggle for 


leadership (i.e. a dominance relationship). 


"Playfull' Aggression 
While observing the play behavior of the children in this study, 
it became apparent that a pattern of behaviors was appearing that 


seemed different from ' 


'real'’ aggression, and yet in some respects, 
appeared to contain many of the same characteristics as the actual 
aggressive acts observed. On the basis of somewhat similar obser- 
vations by Blurton Jones and others, the term ''playful'' aggression 
was chosen to describe the behavior noted. Currently, Blurton Jones 
(1967), McGrew (1969), and Smith (in Foss, 1974), are attempting to 
both identify and describe "playful" aggression. 

As indicated by Smith (in Foss, 1974), ''playful'' aggression or 
"rough-and-tumble play" can take a variety of forms in young children 
although a comprehensive description is not yet available. Blurton 
Jones was the first to attempt a detailed description of ''rough-and- 
tumble play'' in young children. The human 'rough-and-tumble play" 
as he identifies it consists of those seven movement patterns which 
tend to occur at the same time as each other and not to occur with other 
movements. These are as follows: 


running, chasing and fleeing; wrestling; jumping up 
and down with both feet together ('jumps'); beating 
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at each other with an open hand without actually 
hitting (‘open beat'); beating at each other with an 
object but not hitting; laughing. In addition falling 
seemis to be a regular part of this) behavior, and 
if there is anything soft to land on children spend 
much time throwing themselves and each other on 
LOM TD 357) 

McGrew (1969) describes ''quasiagonistic'' behavior or ''rough- 
and-tumble play" as involving ''vigorous, gross activity which does not 
result in injury or separation.'' He continues his discussion by stating 
that although this pattern of behavior appears similar to agonistic 
behavior because of the commonality of motor patterns, it appears to 
function almost in opposition to ''real'' aggressive encounters. 

Peter Smith (in Boget 1974) extends Burton Jones' description 
of ''rough-and-tumble play"' to include the ''playful''aggressive behavior 
of older children and attempts to describe some of the changes that 
take place. Smith indicates that a more complex form of 'rough-and- 
tumble play'' seems to emerge with older and more socially experienced 
children and involves objects. With the incorporation of objects into 
play situations, the 'rough-and-tumble play" or "playful! aggression 
becomes associated with such games as, shooting, chasing, and role- 
playing with such themes as cowboy and indians, hunting an animal, 
pretending to be a monster, space conflicts, and cops and robbers. 

Utilizing the descriptions of ''rough-and-tumble play" as out- 
lined by Blurton Jones (1967), McGrew (1969), and Smith (in Foss, 


1974), the investigator was able to collect a small sample of ''playful"' 


aggression. The following questions were then pursued: 
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1, What percentage of the total observed behavior could be 

classified as "'playful'' aggression? 

2. Are there sex differences in the frequency of overall 

"playful'' aggressive behavior? 
3. Whatis the primary form of ''playful'' aggression amongst 
four and one-half to five and one-half year old children? 
Question #1 

What percentage of the total observed behavior was classified 
as ''playful'' aggression? 

Of the total behavior observed, 7.62 percent (of the intervals 
including those collected during the extended time period) was classified 
as being aggressive ina ''playful'' sense. In calculating this percentage, 
such factors as absenteeism, late arrivals and departures from the 
classroom were disregarded. When intervals involving the extended 
time period were not included in the analysis, 7.68 percent of the ob- 
served behavior was classified as aggressive ina "playful'' sense. The 
difference between the two percentages appears to be negligible. 

Since this pattern of behavior (''playful'' aggression) has re- 
ceived little or no attention in the literature on child behavior and 
development (Smith and Connolly, 1972), comparisons with existing 
research findings is expeaniniee Perhaps all that can be stated at 
this point in time is that the results of this study suggest that ''playful'! 
aggression does occur as an integral part of all of the behavior ob- 


served in this early childhood setting (i.e. one interval in approxi- 
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mately every seven intervals being identified as containing ''playful"! 
aggression). It is possible, therefore, to assume that ''playful' ag- 
gression is an important aspect of children's behavior at this particular 
age level. Blurton Jones (1967) suggests that there is a ''critical period" 
for developing this kind of behavior and which might reach its peak 
before the age of three years. The results of this investigation seem 

to suggest that ''playful'' aggression is an integral part of the child's 
development and takes ona more complex form in older children. 
Question #2 

Premiere sexvdiilerences in thet requcicyomoverall, Dlayiul. 
aggressive behavior? 

Of the total behavior identified as ''playful'' aggression, cal- 
culations indicated that the male subjects participated in 81.25 percent 
of the intervals while the female subjects participated in only 7.5 per- 
cent of the intervals (See Table XVIII). In addition, 11.25 percent of 
the intervals were identified as involving both male and female parti- 
cipation. The results are in agreement with the findings of research 
conducted by Peter Smith (in Foss, 1974). Smith's research indicates 
that ''rough-and-tumble play"’ behaviors occur more frequently among st 
boys and that this difference applies more to four year old boys than to 
three year old boys. Furthermore, Smith suggests that this frequency 
applies more to contact behaviors (wrestle/tumble) than to non-contact 
behaviors (chase/flee, group running). 


A study of Bushmen children conducted by Blurton Jones and 
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Table X Vili 


Percentage of ''Playful'' Aggression of an Instrumental Versus 
a Hostile Nature as Related to Sex 


Aggressive 


Intervals Male Female M/F Total 
ee ier f£=9 f= 55 
Hostile 
% 60. 62 % 66.67 % 100 % 68.75 
ee AS) nos f=0 f= 17 
Instrumental 
% 23.08 % 33. 34 % O Coote 25 
f= 8 f=) t=710 Toa SO 
Neither 
% 12.31 % O % O % 10.00 
eee fae La f = 80 
Lotal 
% 81.25 % 7.50 Molde 25 % 100 
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Konner (1973), offers some contrast to the above findings with respect 
to sex differences and frequency of ''rough-and-tumble play. '' Quanti- 
tative observations of three to six year olds illustrated a non-significant 
sex difference in the Bushmen children; Bushmen girls scored a very 
much higher frequency of rough-and-tumble play than the London girls. 
As indicated by Smith (in Foss, 1974), caution must be taken in using 
this study in a contrasting situation for the following reasons: 


l, variations in physical environment are probably im- 
portant; and 


2. the evidence of the nature and magnitude of the sex 
difference in Englishechildrenwover asnumper of 
studies is not entirely consistent (Blurton Jones, 
POT eormmith, | Ome 
Question #3 

What is the primary form of "playful" aggression amongst four 
and one-half to five and one-half year old children? 

Of the twenty-one children involved in the observational study, 
behavior of a hostile nature was found to be the primary form of 'play- 
ful'' aggression. 

Of the aggressive intervals identified as 'playful'', 21.25 percent 
was categorized as being of an instrumental nature, and 68.75 percent 
as being of a hostile nature. In addition, 10 percent was identified as 
being aggressive ina "playful! sense but not fitting into either of the 
two preceding categories (See Table XVIII). 


Furthermore, of the behavior identified as ''playful'' aggression 


and involving male children, 60.62 percent was categorized as contain- 
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ing hostile intervals, and 23.08 percent as containing instrumental in- 
tervals. With respect to ''playful'' aggression involving females, 
66.67 percent was categorized as being of a hostile nature and 33. 33 
percent as being of an instrumental nature (See Table XVIII). Appar- 
ently, then, behavior of a hostile nature was the primary form of 
'playful'' aggression for both sexes. 

A point which needs to be stressed at this time, is that there 
existed some hesitation on the part of the investigator to analyze 
"playful" aggression utilizing the categories of hostile and instrumental 
aggression as described by W. Hartup (1973). For while this procedure 
of analysis may provide useful information in the investigation of 
"actual'' aggression it may, at the same time, prove to be an incorrect 
procedure to follow in the study of ''playful'' aggression. 

As outlined by Blurton Jones (1967), ''rough-and-tumble play'! 
relates to actual hostile behavior in that: 

1. It looks like it to adults, and quite often one sees 

adults responding as if a play pattern (e.g. open- 
handed beat plus play face) were really hostile. 


Z. some children respond asyifiit wereshostile,,.¢. gs ithey 
flee from play attack movements. 


3. Sometimes play fleeing becomes real fleeing. 


4. Some motor patterns are similar, e.g. orientation 
of locomotion (though there is little locomotion in 
property fights, and a possible similarity in form 
between laughing and screaming with intermediates 
between them, and the arm position and movement 
of beating in both rough and tumble and hostile be- 
Bowaor.(p. 359), 
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However, Blurton Jones (1967) offers this cautionary remark: 


despite these similarities, the players neither respond 
as if their playmates were hostile nor show any in- 
dication of their own motivation being hostile (i.e. of 
the causes of rough and tumble being at all related 

to the causes of fighting), short-term effects of this 
play are eventual exhaustion, continuing to stay with 
the playmates, seeking them out another time to play 
with. If anything, its short-term effect is to gain 
friends rather than to lose them (p. 359). 


Whether the foregoing procedure of analysis can be used in the 


study of ''playful'' aggression is open to question. Nevertheless, it 


would tend to leave one with the following impressions: 


le 


In "playful" aggression, children in this age group tend 
to adopt a hostile ''mode'' of aggression. 

"Playful aggression appears to be a ''safe'’ method for 
dealing with aggressive tendencies that might otherwise 
lead to actual physical (hostile) acts of aggression. 
"Playful'' aggression appears to be a socially acceptable 
way of dealing with aggressive tendencies or feelings. 
"Playful'' aggression appears to have rules which are 
understood by the participants. Some of these rules 
involved knowledge of the game being played, being 
able to note from facial features, posture, etc. whether 
in fact, the aggressive act was real or "playful. "' 
"Playful'' aggression takes increasingly complex forms 


as the children develop. 


The foregoing impressions are derived from limited data and 
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thus cannot be widely generalized. They do, however, suggest areas 


for further research. 


Summary of the Chapter 


This chapter has presented the findings of the study. The re- 
sults of the analysis associated with each of the research questions 
were discussed along with additional findings related to such areas as 
days of the week, group size, context, the behavior of individual 


children and ''playful'' aggression. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


The study of aggression has always been a problem for re- 
searchers owing to problems of definition and difficulties in the actual 
Measurement of aggressive acts Koincer.s 1973;>-Hartup,, 1973; 

Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963). Furthermore, the literature (of an 
ethological nature) dealing with aggression in young children is not 
Extensive, 

Research into aggression using a naturalistic observational 
framework seems to be a promising recent development in that it pro- 
vides information on ''the functional significance of the activity.'' When 
naturalistic investigative procedures are used, they provide researchers 
with the opportunity to observe aggressive behavior in its most natural 


context. 


Purpose of therstudy 


The purpose of this investigation was to describe occurrences 
of aggressive behavior and to examine the functions of aggression in 
young children using a naturalistic observation technique developed by 
Willard W. Hartup (1973) and his associates at the University of 
Minnesota. The data was collected in preschool settings in which the 
observer recorded the free play behavior of the children. 

The subjects involved in this study consisted of twenty-one 
children (thirteen boys and eight girls) ranging in age from four and 
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one-half to five and one-half years. The children were enrolled in one 
kindergarten program located ina classroom of an elementary school 
in a large urban setting. The school was selected by the supervisory 
staff of the school board for use in this study. The children were under 
the supervision of one teacher with parents acting as aides ona daily 
basis. The program was "open" in the sense that the schedule per- 
mitted the children to select from a range of center-based activities 
with minimal adult constraints and/or interference for approximately 


one hour each day. 


Procedure 

The strategy chosen for this study involved naturalistic obser- 
vation (after Hartup, 1973). Observations were conducted over a six- 
week period, two weeks being allotted to the pilot study, anda period 
of approximately one month being allotted to the main study. The 
method of observation was a combination of time and event sampling in 
which both aggressive and non-aggressive activities were recorded. 
The time sampling procedure governed the overall progression of the 
observations. During each observational session, the behavior of half 
the children within the classroom was described as it occurred and 
recorded for further analysis using a tape recorder. The behavior of 
each child was observed every other day for a period of two-minutes. 
An extension of this time period occurred only when the target child 


(the child being observed) was involved in an aggressive sequence. In 
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the extended observations, the observer continued to record until the 
aggressive sequence ended or until the two minute period designated as 
a rest period had been used up and the next two minute observational 
sequence was scheduled to begin. The duration of the aggressive act 
was then noted. A schedule was designed to ensure that the children's 
behavior was observed on a random basis. A number of general pro- 
cedures (outlined in Chapter IIL) were followed in the analysis of the 
data. A system of categories used in the analysis of the data and de- 
veloped by Hartup (1973), included the following descriptions and 
functions: 

Coding Aggressive Behavior as Either Hostile or 

Instrumental 

Describing the Aggressive Act 

Coding the/Primary Function of the Acgorescive Act 

Describing Antecedent Event Behavior. 

Coding the Primary Function of the Antecedent Behavior. 
Additional categories were devised to obtain information pertaining to 


group size, sex and context. 


The Limits on Generalizability 


The study has a number of characteristics which limit the 
generalizability of the findings to "other" populations of this age group. 
First, all subjects in the study with the exception of two were 


white and spoke English as their main language. In addition, all of the 
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children ranged in age between four and one-half and five and one-half 
years and lived in an urban, middle class community. Thus general- 
izations to subjects of other languages, races, and age groupings, 
living in community settings different from those characteristic of this 
study should be made with caution. 

Second, the observations were collected in the mornings during 
the month of March after the social structures of the group were well 
established. Hence, caution should be used when relating the findings 
of the study to other times in the day and as well, to different months 
oi the year. 

Third, there were twenty-one children in the group. In larger 
or smaller groups aggressive behavior could have different patterns. 

Fourth, since observations were limited to the free play period, 
there was little information gathered on the teacher, her relationship 
with the children, her beliefs and opinions about aggression, and as 
well the structure that she created in her classroom to guide the 
children's behavior. All of these factors could have influenced the data. 
Thus generalizations must be made cautiously. 

Finally, the unfamiliar presence of a researcher with tape re- 
cording equipment may have altered the behavior of the children and 


other adults in the classroom. 


Conclusions 
The following conclusions are based on the data and analyses 


contained in Chapter IV: 
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The results of this study suggest that aggressive intervals 
in the context of the classroom occur fairly frequently 
(one interval in every eight being classified as containing 
aggressive behavior). 

The results of this analysis would seem to suggest that by 
function, acts of aggressive behavior occurred primarily 
over property and that by description, acts of aggressive 
behavior involved a large amount (44. 85 percent) of high 
intensity, large muscle movements. 

Males participated in a higher frequency of the total ag- 
gressive behavior analyzed (of both an instrumental and 
hostile nature). 

Of the twenty-one children involved in the observational 
study, instrumental aggression was found to be the primary 
form of aggression for both sexes. 

Antecedents leading to aggression were related to dealings 
of a territorial nature (i.e. territory with respect to 
activity, space, and possessions). In this regard, terri- 
torial behavior functioned as blocking behavior leading to 
almost 75 percent of the aggressive episodes. 

Blocking behavior (blocking of possessions, space, and 
activity) very often preceded some form of instrumental 
aggression. In other words, "personal behaviors" such as 


derogation, rejection, etc. did not serve as contributing 
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factors in instrumental acts of aggression. 

Behaviors which preceded hostile aggression involved 
more intense, physical contact while behaviors which led 
to instrumental aggression involved more intense, acqui- 
sition and retention type behaviors. 

In contrast to instrumental aggression, where blocking 
continued to lead up to hostile aggression, bodily contact, 
derogation, and social comparisons appeared as ante- 
cedents to hostile behavior. 

Threats to self-esteem led more frequently to hostile 
attempts to injure the agent of frustration than to object- 
oriented aggression. 

Of all the group sizes observed, the highest percentage of 
interaction took place in dyads (groups of two). When 
three individuals were together, the percentage of aggress- 
ive behavior was much greater (16.09) than when two 
children were together (5.69). However, in groups of four 
and five, the percentage of aggressive behavior was al- 
most the same (9.43 for four children and 9.47 for five 
children). When group sizes became larger than four in 
number, the frequency of interaction dropped off consider- 
ably. It would appear that children of this age tend to play 
in small (i.e. groups of two) rather than in larger groups. 


In this early childhood setting, certain centers appeared to 
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be more conducive to aggressive behaviors than other centers. 
For example, the art area suggested a more highly struc- 
tured setting in which the children worked at tables. While 
there was a high degree of interaction of the children with 
each other, only a small percentage of the interactions were 
aggressive in nature. This would also explain the higher 
incidence of aggressive behavior in the block area, despite 
the fact that the group size was controlled. Here, although 
only 53 intervals of behavior were recorded, 16. 98 percent 

of that behavior was labelled as aggressive. 

12. The results of this study suggest that ''playful'' aggression 
did occur as an integral part of all of the behavior observed 
in this early childhood setting (i.e. one interval in approx- 
imately every seven being identified as containing "playful" 
aggression). It is possible, therefore, to assume that 
‘playful’! aggression is an important aspect of children's 
behavior at this particular age level. 

13. Males participated in a higher frequency of ''playful" 
aggression. 

14. Behavior of a hostile nature was the primary form of 


“playful aggression for both sexes. 


Implications for Educational Research 


Several implications (general and specific) related to aggression 


in the early childhood years can be drawn from the stated conclusions. 
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General Recommendations 

1, Since ethology has, until now, largely been related to the 
study of animal behavior, the findings of this study should 
illustrate the value of using an ethological approach to 
study human behavior, more specifically, to study the 
aggressive tendencies of young children. Owing to the fact 
that the ethological approach may prove helpful in the study 
of human behavior, and particularly the behavior of 
children, research conducted along this line is certainly 
needed. 

2. As indicated by Hartup (1973), the distinction between 
hostile and instrumental aggression (originating with 
Feshbach, 1964; Buss, 1966; and otherns)jis,ter from, clear, 
particularly when applied to the study of the behavior of 
older children. Nevertheless, the findings of this study 
demonstrate the value of using this distinction (between 
hostile and instrumental aggression) in an early childhood 
setting with children ranging in age from four and one-half 
to five and one-half years of age. 

3. The analysis of the data by description and function (as 
outlined by Hartup, 1973), though difficult and perhaps 
complex in its application, does in fact represent a more 
complete functional analysis of aggression in children's 


social interactions. As suggested by Smith (in Foss, 1974), 
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the kinds of behavioral categories used by ethologists can 
be of two types - those defined in physical terms and those 
defined in goal-oriented terms. Ideally, ethologists hope 
to bring all descriptions of behavior down to physical terms. 
So far the only attempts at this kind of analysis are by 
Blurton Jones (1967), Grant (1968), and Smith (1973). 
Hartup's categories represent an attempt to look at aggres- 
sive behavior in terms of both physical and goal-oriented 
descriptions though perhaps on a more general, goal- 
oriented level than the previously mentioned researchers. 
If the eventual aim of current researchers is to ‘compile an 
'ethogram!' or behavior dictionary for the purposes of 
studying aggressive behavior in young children, there exists 
a need for more ethological studies to be conducted that 
attempt to build a comprehensive list of behavioral units 
into which more complex behaviors can be broken down. 
As stated by Hartup (1973): 

A general reductionist effort should be made with 

respect to the aggression concept. Sub-categories 

are needed which are less elastic than those in 

current vogue but which, at the same time, are 


sufficiently inclusive to ensure a modicum of 
ecological validity (p. 4). 


Specific Recommendations 
1. Numerous studies (Green, 1933; Dawe, 1934; Muste and 


Sharp, 1947; Sears, 196; Feshbach, 1969) have found sex 
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differences to exist in the expression of aggressive behav- 
ior. Although sex differences were apparent in this study, 
further research, some of a longitudinal nature, is neces- 
sary to substantiate this difference. 

The findings of this study support the view that children at 
this age tend to play in small groups (i.e. groups of two) 
rather than in larger groups. The results of other inves- 
tigations related to the study of animal behavior (Evans, 
1967; Southwick, 1965) indicate that the size of play groups 
increases with age and social experiences up to young 
adulthood. There is a need for longitudinal studies which 
would look at group size and its relationship to the onset of 
Seer tendencies in young children. 

Hartup (1973), states that there is no evidence that suggests 
that boys and girls are ''wired"' differently with respect to 
the operation of hostile and instrumental aggression. 
Further research is needed to substantiate this statement 
(i.e. antecedents leading up to acts of hostile and instru- 
mental aggression and related to sexx). 

The results of this investigation suggest that ''playful"’ 
aggression is an integral part of the child's development 
and that it takes on a more complex form in older children. 
Since this pattern of behavior (''playful'' aggression) has 


received little or no attention in the literature on child 
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behavior and development (Smith and Connolly, 1972), 
there exists a need for studies to be implemented that 
build upon the current knowledge in this area. 

This study was carried out in an urban, middle class area. 
Hence, a need exists to carry out similar studies in other 
social class settings in that, aggressive tendencies may be 
viewed differently by other social class groups. 

One of the observations of the study was that some children 
(girls in particular) were using language as a means of 
instigating (i.e. as an antecedent leading to) aggressive 
acts. As the investigator was not an expert in language 
development, this area was not explored to any extent. 
However, a need does exist to examine the role that devel- 
oping linguistic skills does play in the control of behavior, 


including aggressive behavior. 


Implications for Leaching Practice 


Aggressive behavior in the context of an early childhood class- 


room is a fairly frequent occurrence. Moreover, the expression of 


aggressive behavior is a natural and necessary interaction amongst 


children at this age level and teachers should exercise judgment in 


dealing with the aggressive sequences observed in class. 


It is also evident that the form that aggression takes in young 


children is to a large degree, of an instrumental (object-oriented) 
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nature as opposed to a hostile (person-directed) nature. Teachers, 
therefore, should not be overly concerned with the possibility that 
children at this age level might hurt each other. Rather, the concern 
should be to ensure that the child does not hurt himself. 

Secondly, the fact that interactions amongst young children 
occurred very frequently and very quickly (e.g. 12.9 seconds on the 
average) makes it difficult for the adult in charge to sort out the 
sequence of events leading up to an aggressive episode. This infor- 
mation possibly suggests that teachers should not react too hastily but 
rather continue to observe the children involved in an aggressive 
episode until such time that it becomes necessary to interfere or until 
such time that the aggressive episode ends. In other words, teachers 
need to exercise good judgment in assessing the aggressive behavior of 
young children. This suggests that one of the basic skills required of 
teachers generally, is that they become accurate and knowledgeable 
observers of young children's behavior. 

"Playful" aggression is an important aspect of young children's 
behavior and should therefore, be encouraged since through such "rough 
and tumble" experiences children may (as suggested by de Wit and 
Hartup, 1974): 


1. enlarge their own repertoire of effective aggressive 
behaviors, and 


2. establish mechanisms for coping with the affective 
outcomes of aggressive interactions (p. 608). 
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Procedures 

Prior to the pilot study, the two observers developed skills in 
observing young children through visiting kindergartens (private and 
public) and recording the observed behavior. In the pilot study, the 
observers spent three mornings developing the procedures for use in 
the main study when inter-observer reliability checks were needed. 
In the main study, four mornings were scheduled during which the two 
observers worked together recording the behavior of the target children. 
The procedures for establishing inter-observer reliability checks were 
as follows: 

1, Each observer was equipped with a tape recorder, a stop 
watch, a list of names of the children designated as targets, 
and a time schedule. 

Z. Approximately fiiteen: seconds prior to the commencement 
of an observation, the observer would locate the target 
child and as inconspicuously as possible, moved to where 
the target was playing. 

3, Initially, the observers would place themselves physically 
close to one another and one of the observers would state 
the child's name, the location, the time and then the word 
'start'' into both microphones. At this point, the observers 
would move away from one another and begin to record the 
behavior of the target child. 


4, Atthe end of the two minute interval, the observers would 
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stop, noting the time as they did so. 


Judging 

In judging the observations, the writer divided each two-minute 
segment into four thirty second time periods. Each thirty second time 
period was then judged according to two main categories - agreement 
or disagreement. This procedure was followed on each of the four days 
scheduled for inter-observer checks, for each of the previously de- 
signated target children. Agreements were tallied on a daily basis and 
the percentage calculated for each of the four days were as follows: 


Total No. of Percentage of 
Agreements Agreements 


Day I (Mar. 7/77, Mon.) 35/36 one? 
Day II (Mar. 10/77, Thurs.) 33/36 91. 67 
Day III (Mar. 16/77, Wed.) 32/36 88. 89 
Day IV (Mar. 22/77, Tues.) 26/28 92. 86 


An inter-observer reliability score was established by calcu- 
lating the average of agreements over the four day period. The per- 
centage of agreements between the two observers was 92.66. This was 
judged to be an acceptable level of agreement. 

The judgment of agreement was based on a subjective judgment 
of whether the information recorded by each observer was basically 


similar or basically dissimilar. 
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Proce dunes 
The writer invited a colleague to assist in establishing inter- 

coder reliability. Reliability of coding was established in two phases. 
In phase one, the colleague, acting as an independent coder, was re- 
quested to analyze a random sampling of the transcripts and identify 
all of the interactions which conformed to the definition of aggression. 
In phase two, the independent coder was requested to analyze a random 
sampling of observations containing aggressive behavior and to classify 
the aggressive segments according to the following categories: 

Instrumental or Hostile Aggression 

Aggressive Acts by Description and Function 


Antecedent Events by Description and Function 


Coding 

In phase one, 10 percent of the two-minute observations were 
randomly drawn and re-coded by the independent coder. The inde- 
pendent coder adopted the coding procedures used by the writer but 
was not told how the segments of behavior were coded by the writer. 

The independent coder analyzed each of the fourteen two-minute 
observations classifying the behavior within each fifteen second inter- 
val as aggressive or non-aggressive, 

A modified version of Strayer, F. and J. Strayer's (1976) for- 
mula was used to compute, in percentage points, the degree of agree- 


ment with respect to the coding carried out by the coders. Hence, the 
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total number of coding responses in agreement were divided by the 
total number of coding responses in agreement plus the total number 


of disagreements times 100 or 


Total Agreements 100 
Total Agreements + Total Disagreements 


The percentage of agreements between the two coders for the 
fourteen two-minute observations was 95.41 percent. Thus reliability 
of coding in phase one of the study appeared to be satisfactory. 

In phase two, 10 percent of the two-minute observations con- 
taining aggressive acts were randomly drawn from the total number 
of aggressive observations and re-coded by an independent coder. On 
the basis of fifteen second intervals, the independent coder analyzed 
the aggressive acts according to the previously described system of 
categories. 

A modified version of Strayer, F. and J. Strayer's (1976) for- 
mula was used to compute, in percentage points, the degree of agree- 
ment between the coding which was carried out on an independent basis. 

The percentage of agreements between the two coders for the 


eleven two-minute observations was calculated as follows: 


Categories Agreement 
Hostile /Instrumental Aggression 95. 83% 
Aggressive Acts by Description 93. 62% 
Aggressive Acts by Function 93. 62% 


Antecedent Events by Description 91. 30% 
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Antecedent Events by Function 85. 71% 
Thus reliability of coding in phase two of this study appeared to 


be satisfactory as well. 
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Figure 1 
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